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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

Louis Puitip’s talents for cabinet-making are in frequent requi- 
sition. About once every six months a French Administration is 
broken up. That of Tuters lasted half a year almost to a day: 
it was nicknamed the Ministry of the 22d of February, as its 
policy was undistinguishable, being neither Doctrinaire, Liberal, 
nor Legitimist. Its downfal was occasioned by the obstinacy of 
Tuiers in demanding that his Royal master should fulfil the 
conditions of a treaty,—as if Louis Puizip entered into any 
treaty with the intention of adhering to it an hour longer than 
suited his own purposes! It seems to us a mere silliness in a 
French statesman to accept office under Louis Puitip, with the 
Notion that he is to have any influence on the policy of the Go- 
vernment—that he is tobe any thing better than a tool in carry- 
ing into effect the measures for which he is constitutionally re- 
sponsible though neither their author nor adviser. Tuirrs, how- 
ever, exhibited a will of his own. France was under an engage- 
ment to interfere effectually for the suppression of the Carlist 
rebellion in Spain; whereas, up to the present day, she has co- 
vertly aided the insurgents, and virtually acknowledged the au- 
thority of the rebel Don Car os by accepting his passports as 
valid. THirrs insisted that this treacherous system should be 
abandoned, and a body of French troops marched against the 
Carlists, sufficient to put down the insurrection. We doubt whe- 
ther under any circumstances Louts Puitip would have acceded 
toa proposition calculated to restore peace to Spain. The power to 
crush Don Car os is useful, as giving him a hold on the despotic 
Sovereigns of Europe, which he would lose were the Queen of 
Spain triumphant. But the recent changes in the Peninsula— 
the revolutionary mania which has attacked the soldiers—ren- 
dered the march of an army into Spain too hazardous a proceed- 
ing for the cautious and subtle King of the Barricades. There 
would be danger of the infection spreading into the French ranks. 
Who could guarantee the fidelity of his army on their return from 
contact with men boasting of the facility with which they had 
established the political freedom of their fellow countrymen? Of 
all people the French are most susceptible of impressions that 
might suddenly overthrow the Orleans dynasty, now deprived of 
the affection of the masses. Louis Pxixip, doubtless, is familiar 
with such reflections as these; and, rather than run the risk they 
suggest, would violate treaties and dismiss Ministers by the score. 

We are not surprised, therefore, that the French King should 
reject the proposition of his Minister to march an army into Spain 
to support the Constitutional Queen; but we had scarcely ex- 
pected that the hitherto pliable TH1ERs would have stood upon 
his dignity—every thing like political principle having long 
ceased to operate upon his conduct. Perhaps he anticipates such 
support from the Chambers as to force himself back upon the 
King with greater power. This we do not expect: if there be 
any concession, it is not likely to be made by Louris Puizip,— 
though it is reore than probablethat the Chambers will be trouble- 
some to manage. 

In the mean while, there is considerable difficulty in putting a 
new Administration together. Many are the consultations, and 
intrigues are incessant. Contradictory rumours have been the 
produce of each successive hour. It seems, however, all but con- 
eluded that the Ministry will be composed of the following 
persons. 

Count Mote......... seeeee 


President of the Council, and 

Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Count Monrativet...... Minister of the Interior. 

M. Ducuatet . ....»- Minister of Finance. 

M. Peter pe Lozere... Minister of Commerce. 
Admiral Durrerre Minister of Marine. 

Marshal Soutr .... Minister of War. 

M. Martin, du Nord... Minister of Justice. 

M. Guizor ....,..........Minister of Public Instruction. 

The person who has had the charge of the negotiations, and by 
far the most important member of the Ministry, is the last on the 
list, with (in a political sense) the comparatively unimportant 
{Latest Epition.] 





office of Public Instruction, M. Guizor. Like our Lord Cuat- 
HAM, itis said that Guizor wishes to be the real Premier though 
occupying a subordinate place at the Council-board. It is more 
probable that Guizor, aware that the King is the real President 
of the Council, refuses to be a mere puppet, and prefers the un- 
molested exercise of substantial authority in a department with 
the conduct of which the King is not wont to interfere. - Until 
it is certain, however, in what manner the different places are ap- 
portioned, these conjectures as to motives must be vague. 

TuieErs gives out that he is on the eve of departure for Italy. 
The utmost apathy on the subject of the Ministerial changes pre- 
vails in Paris. 





Our summary of Spanish news last week brought down the 
events in the Spanish capital to the 18th of August. The present 
week has added very little to our previous stock of information. 
There was a quarrel and some fighting on the night of the 18th, 
between the troops who had arrived at Madrid in the course of 
the day from St. Ildefonso, and the third battalion of Guards, 
which was said to be attached to the murdered QuEsapa; but 
the disorder was soon quelled by the vigour of Ropit and the 
Captain-General Szoang. Isturirz and GaArrano still remained 
in concealment. Menpizasat had refused to join the new 
Ministry, but had promised his support to it. The Cortes was 
expected to meet on the 24th of October. One of the first acts of 
the Constitutional Ministry was to abolish the censorship of the 
press. 

From the insurgent provinces, the intelligence is favourable to 
the Queen. In1BarREN, one of her Generals, had defeated Itu- 
RALDE, called the Father of the Carlists of Navarre, with great 
loss, at Lodosa. He cut a whole regiment of cavalry to pieces, 
and took 1100 prisoners. It appears that the Carlist chieftain, 
confident in his superior numbers, neglected ordinary precautions, 
It is also stated that Sorta, another Christino general, has ob- 
tained an important advantage over the main body of the insur- 
gents at Villarluengo. Corpova has made his appearance in 
Bayonne. Immediately on his giving up the command, the offi- 
cers who acted under him commenced active operations against 
the Carlists, and, it is said, with uniform success. 

If this prosperity continue, it will turn out that the French King 
has slunk from the performance of his share of the Quadruple 
Treaty just at the time when his cooperation was least necessary, 
Supposing that the recent adoption of the Constitution of 1812 is 
the result of a really national movement, the Spanish Govern- 
ment will be able to crush the insurrection without any foreign 
aid. In that case, it will have happened that the end of the Qua- 
druple Treaty was answered, and that during her time of need 
the Queen derived a large portion, if not all, of the benefit it was 
intended to confer. Then, too, the Tory gibes on Lord PALMER- 
sTON’s policy may be cast back upon the Tories, whose predilections 
for despotism in all its forms prompts them to make daily and 
weekly attacks on the Foreign Secretary. Hitherto, the busy 
and prosperous English nation sees little to censure and much to 
approve of in the conduct of our external relations by the present 
Ministers. Their interference has been on the right side, and as 
little costly to the country as could be expected. The substantial 
success which has attended British support of Liberal prin- 
ciples on the Continent is gall to the Tories; and hence their loud 
lamentations on the fallen reputation of Britain, in and out of 
Parliament. Long may their anger and their sorrow last! 


Large public meetings have been held in Zurich and other 
places in Switzerland, and vehement resolutions adopted for re- 
pelling foreign interference in their domestic concerns. The 
German papers, however, declare that if stringent measures for the 
expulsion and punishment of refugee conspirators are not adopted, 
coercion will be resorted to by the offended Monarchs of Germany, 


The Paris Constitutionnel mentions, that disturbances had 
broken out in Naples, which were promptly suppressed. For 
some time, rumours had prevailed in Paris, that a serious revolt 
had occurred in the Neapolitan dominions; and it was known 
that the King of Naples concluded his visit to Louis Paitie 
rather abruptly ; but it would now seem that there was not much 
cause for alarm, 


The dugsburg Gazette has accounts from Constantinople, dated 
the 5th August, mentioning the discovery of a conspiracy to 
assassinate the Sultan. Many persons had been arrested, and put 
to death; but this movement on the part of his Turkish Majesty 
appears to have been the first and onty intimation of the existence 
of the conspiracy which the public of Constantinople received. 
The plot may have been jnvented for the purpose of getting rid 
of suspected persons, 
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Quebec papers, of the 27th July, contain a report of a grand 
dinner given on the 25th to “commemorate the triumph lately 
achieved by Sir Francis Bonp Heap, and the loyal and well- 
disposed people of Upper Canada, over an anti-British and revolu- 
tionary faction.” The Quebec Tories are in too great a hurry. 
The triumph of Sir Francis Hxap is not yet complete. Im- 


peachment may be the consequence of his victory, and disgrace 
the reward of his prompters. 





Che Court. 

Tue King went to Kew on Monday, and remained there till even- 
ing; when he returned to Windsor Castle. On Tuesday, his Majesty 
repeated his visit to Kew, accompanied by the Princess Augusta, 
Lady Louisa Cornwallis, Colonel Cavendish, and Lords Adolphus 
and Frederic Fitzclarence. The party dined at the Palace, and did 
not return to Windsor till twelve o’clock. The next day, the King, 
attended by Sir Herbert Taylor, came to town. He gave audiences 
at St. Jaumes’s Palace to Lord Melbourne, Lord Glenelg, Sir John 
Hobhouse, and Sir Martin Archer Shee. After inspecting the alter- 
ations and repairs in progress at the Chapel Royal, his Majesty took 
his departure for Windsor Castle. 





Che Mictropolis. 

The South Australian Commissioners gave a dinner on Saturday at 
Blackwall, on board the Coromandel, to about one hundred and fifty 
young married persons, and thirty-six children, on the point of sailing for 
the new colony. The Coromandel is the tenth ship that has gone out 
under the same auspices, and it is believed that before the close of the 
present year more than a thousand emigrants will be actively employed 
in founding the city of Adelaide. The emigrants going out in the 
Coromandel are all under twenty-six years of age. They are princi- 
pally labourers, but there are some mechanics and a few Lincolnshire 


shepherds. The following particulars of the vessel and its occupants 
are taken from the daily papers. 


“The ship itself is nearly new, and extremely commodious, being nearly 
nine feet high between the main and the upper deck. The whole of this space 
is devoted to the emigrants, each married couple having a distinct enclosed 
cabin to themselyes—a plan never before attempted on a similar occasion, and 
productive of the greatest satisfaction. The neat and compact manner in 
which these cabins are fitted up excited general approbation, especially among 
the female visiters, who exhibited no small curiosity in their inspection. A 
diet table, upon.a liberal scale, was presented to each passenger ; so that they 
know precisely the allowance to which they are entitled, and have a right to 
demand its strict observance. The women receive the same rations as the men, 
and the children a proportionate allowance. Many of the emigrants appeared 
to be persons of a superior grade, some possessing small capitals; and all, be- 
fore their applications to embark were granted, produced unquestionable testi- 
monials of their good character. They seemed to have come from various 
parts of the country, and many were very young. One couple attracted more 
than ordinary notice from the singularity of their connexion. It seems that 
they both applied at the Office of the Commissioners on the Adelphi Terrace, 
at the same time, to join the adventurers. They were unknown to each other 
up to that moment: they were told their being single was an insuperable bar 
to their wish being complied with; but that, if they chose, they had the 
means of immediate qualification. The hint was taken: ‘ they looked and 


liked,’ and in twenty-four hours were ‘twain;’ and, as a married couple, 


were received on board. They were both well-looking, and above the common 
order, and were evidently in no respect discontented with their lot. The only 
officer of the colony on board was the Attorney-General and Mr. Cotter, sur- 
me who acted as general superintendent. A gentleman named Stephens, on 

ward, [employed by the South Australian Company, who have embarked a 
large capital in the colony, ] carries with him the whole materiel for a banking- 
house, to be established under the auspices of the Company. The house itself 
is included in his luggage, having been built here of wood, and so framed as 
to be put together the moment it is landed. He also carries out engraved bank- 
notes, similar to our Bank of England notes, from IJ. to 107.” [This is to be 
a savings bank for the working people, as well as a bank of deposit and issue 
for the richer settlers. } 

The dinner-tables were laid on a hulk alongside of which the Coro- 
mandel was moored. The emigrants and their children took their seats 
at four o'clock. Most of them were in buoyant spirits, though some 
evidently felt deeply at their approaching separation from friends and 
country. The dinner consisted of good old English roast beef and 
plum-pudding. A large parties of ladies and gentlemen came on board, 
by invitation, to witness the interesting scene. Among them were 
Colonel Torrens ( Chairman of the Commissioners), Mr. Ward, M.P., 
Mr. Henry Bulwer, M.P., Mr. Thomas Attwood, M.P., and Mr. 
Charles Villiers, M.P. The healths of the King and Queen having 
been drunk with enthusiasm, Colonel Torrens proposed the health of 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies— 

« Lord Glenelg; in his Cambridge prize poem upon the restoration of learn- 
ing in the East, has given a heart-stirring picture of the progress of human 
improvemeat in heathen lands. By a singular concurrence he is now placed 
in a position which may enable him to give reality to the poet’s dream. By 
cordially and energetically adopting the recent improvements in the art of colo- 
nization, he may extend the language, the industry, the science, and the religion 
of Britain, throughout the wild and unappropriated regions of the globe; he may 
become an instrument in the hands of Providence in causing Christian civili- 
zation to cover the earth as the waters cover the sea. We may, therefore, 
address the noble Secretary of State for the Colonies in his own beautiful lines— 

‘Oh, to thy glorious destiny arise ! 
Awake ! and meet the mandate of the skies!’ ” 

The toast was drunk with demonstrations of respect. 

The next toast-——‘* The young married couples who are about to sail 
from their fatherland to the land of their adoption”—gave Colonel 


Torrens an opportunity of delivering a feeling address to the emi- 
grants— 


In the first place, they were going to a climate the most healthful and de- 
lightful in the world; while, in the second place, they would possess, by in- 
dustry, economy, and prudence, the certain means of rising rapidly to com- 
fortable stations in the new society. In South Australia the native pastures 
might be considered as mines of gold requiring no labour to explore. A 
farmer, by moderate means, would get such valuable produce from the soil as 
would enable him to pay the emigrant’s wages sufficiently high to purchase all 
those European comforts to which they had been accustomed. But there was 
another and a Letter subject to which he would call their attention. This 
colony was founded on the best of all principles; it was founded on the divine 





maxim, ‘ It is not good for man to be alone.” ( Cheers.) The colony would 
be like-one great-cooperative society. There would be no solitary Jabourers— 
no solitary hearts, There would be there no surly old bachelors, whose hearts 
were never touched by the delightful pleasures of domestic joy. (Zaughter.) 
They would not have among: them any of those desponding, pining, or melan= 
choly maidens, who *‘ never tell their love,” but “ sit, like patience on a monu- 
ment, smiling at grief.” ger laughter.) They had all heard of the 
demoralizing doctrine that the working classes ought to delay their marriages ; 
but by their plan that doctrine would be blown to the winds. In South Aus- 
tralia a large family will be a large source of wealth: and “ happy is the man 
who has his quiver full of them; he shall not be ashamed when he speaks to 
his enemy in the gate.” (Cheers. ) 

‘* The health of Mr. Ward, the enlightened advocate of Colonial 
Reform,” was received with great applause. Mr. Ward said, that he 
attributed the compliment he had received to the circumstance of his 
having been Chairman of the Committee of Inquiry on Colonial Lands 
last session of Parliament; an office. which rendered it necessary for 
him to examine most closely the principles upon which it was proposed 
to found the new colony— 

It might give them pleasure to know, that after those principles had under- 
gone the closest investigation by every member of the Committee, they were 
proved to demonstration not only to be sound and wholesome in themselves, but 
to be the only sound principles which could be applied to the establishment of 
any colony, in order to secure the welfare and happiness of those who consti- 
tuted it, and at the same time give this country a fair prospect of forming such 
a connexion with the colony as should be advantageous to both parties. For 
the first time in the history of colonization, the affairs of the colonists were 
about to be properly regulated. They would get rid of all those evils of 
favouritism, and of jobbing in land, which had hitherto been the bane of our 
colonies. (Crvies of ‘* We hope so!”) There was not one amongst those 
whom he was then addressing who would not have a fair field for his exertions, 
and who might not, by industry, perseverance, and good conduct, improve his 
condition, and become in turn the master of other labourers; and whenever 
that case arose, they would have the security afforded them by the Emi- 
gration Fund, of having a constant supply of fresh labourers brought out 
who would willingly in their turn work under them. Thus, instead of holding 
land without either capital or labour for its cultivation, they would first be re- 
quired to obtain for themselves capital by their own industry, and would then 
have a sufficient supply of labour guaranteed to them. The articles which 
they would produce would be absolutely necessary for our manufactures at 
home, sothat they would at once have insured to them the richest markets in 
the world. He looked upon them as being about to sow the seeds of a new 
country. They would carry out with them all that was valuable to English- 
men—English feelings—the love of liberty—respect for the laws—reverence 
for religion—a sacred regard for all public and private rights—all which have 
made us what we now are. They were about to carry these things where that 
free scope would be afforded them for the full development of their energies 
which in this country unfortunately was no longer to be obtained. He was 
perfectly convinced, even in the present unexampled state of prosperity in this 
country, that there were few fathers who could look to the future fate of their 
sons, or mothers who could look to the future fate of their daughters, without the 
greatest anxiety. But from that anxiety they whom he was now addressing 
would be entirely free. By the exerzise of those good qualities of patient in- 
dustry and genius which as Englishmen they possessed, he beheld in them the 
founders of a second England in the Southern hemisphere. He wished them 
success with all his heart. He believed it would await them there. He did 
not agree with those who said that the English labourers ought not to leave 
their native shores. Why, did they not see the sons of the middle classes, of 
the gentry, and of the highest in the land, actuated by a spirit of enterprise, 
seeking means to better their condition in the remotest parts of the world, and 
why should not the same thing be done by them? (Loud cheers.) The only 
thing they wanted was room to work out their own future fortune. — That, 
he verily believed, had been found for them by the united exertions of 
some of the very best economists of the present day. They had investi- 
gated the question, and were convinced that the principles on which the 
South Australian Colony was formed must inevitably conduce to the wel- 
fare of those who embarked in it. They were going out as married men; 
they would take with them the best of comforters —- those who would 
share in all their future joys and sorrows, who would console them if misfor- 
tune should await them, and who would double their pleasures by participating 
in them. (Cheers.) He had himself visited distant lands under circums 
stances similar to theirs; having, soon after his marriage, gone to Mexico— 
a country quite as wild as Australia—accompanied by his wife; who, though 
accustomed to all the luxuries which England afforded, never shrank from shar- 
ing every fatigue, privation, and peril which he underwent. His first child was 
born at sea; and he did not think it the worst of the lot on that account. 
(Much cheering.) 

“ Mr. Attwood, the friend of the working classess,” was the next 
toast. Mr. Attwood admitted that -he was the friend of the working 
classes, and he was proud that he bad entitled himself to that distinct- 
tlon— 

He loved them and their children, and his greatest happiness was to promote 
their wellbeing. | He had watched the progress of the present colony with deep 
interest; and although he was in no way connected with its formation, he was . 
persuaded of its superior advantages over any other experiment of the same sort 
which had come under his notice. That the new colonists would have hard- 
ships to endure in the outset, must be expected; but he had no doubt these 
would quickly be overcome; and hereafter they would look with honest pride to 
the rough and rugged road over which they had passed to secure honest and 
honourable independence. They had with them his best Wihes, and would 
ever find him ready to promote their interests. 

The health of Mr. Henry Bulwer was then drunk ; but that gentle- 
man had left the vessel, and therefore of course did not reply to the 
toast. The health of Colonel Torrens himself was received with 
hearty cheers. © “ Mr. Angas and the South Australian Company,” 
and “ Mr. Raikes Currie, and the Society for Promoting Moral and 
Religious Instruction in the province of South Australia,” were then 
toasted. Colonel Torrens mentioned, that the Company had subscribed 
a capital of 200,000/. for investments in the new colony, and that the 
Bishop of Londen had contributed liberally to the funds of the Society 
or Religious Instruction. Mr. Jobu Hutt, Superintendent of Emi- 
gration to tbe South Australian Commission, and Mr. E. G. Wake- 
field, one of the most active promoters of the new colony, were the 
concluding toasts; and both the gentlemen made interesting speeches. 

he scene was enlivened throughout by the music of the Royal 
Marine band, who with several of their officers attended from Wodol- 
wich; and at the close, the emigrants, spontaneously, struck up a 
country-dance, in two sets, on the deck, and continued footing it till 
dark, 

The Coromandel dropped down the River to Gravesend on Tues- 
day afternoon, and. finally set sail on Thursday. Another large ship» 
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the “John Renwick,” has been chartered by the Conimissioners to 
sail for South Australia on the 8th of October, with a ca'go of young 
married couples; and several others with a similar freight will, we 
understand, be despatched during the present year. 

The fittings-up and arrangements of the Coromandel were planned 
by Messrs. Godwin and Lee, who are also the agents for the next ship. 


At the Mansionhouse, on Tuesday, a girl of sixteen was brought 
before the Magistrates, charged with having decamped from her 
father’s house in boy’s clothes. She had procured a situation, and 
passed for a boy for some time. She was dismissed withare pr 
and delivered up to her father, a respectable tradesman. 

On Wednesday, J. S. White, formerly’a clerk in the employment of 

Mr. Zulueta, the eminent Spanish merchant, was examined on a charge 
of forging an acceptance to a foreign bill of exchange for 100/., in the 
name of Mr. Zulueta. The case against the prisoner broke down, the 
evidence being very slight. It appeared that the acceptences of Mr: 
,Aulueta were always written with red ink; which the prisoner knew 
~ perfectly well, yet the forged acceptance was written in black ink. The 
bill purported to be drawn by Jacomeo Oneti, of Cadiz; though the 
prisoner must have known that this person lived ut Genoa. It was 
scarcely possible that he should have committed two such blunders ; 
and Alderman Kelly refused to commit him, though he said that there 
were circumstances which justified suspicion against White. 

At the Bow Street Office, on ‘Thursday, Luscumb, a sergeant of the 
F division of Police was charged with stealing 165/. out of the cash 
box of the division in Bow Street. The evidence against the prisoner 
was not very strong. It appeared that the cupboard in which the box 
was placed, was opened with a skeleton-key, and some very fine gimb- 
Jets and files were found in the prisoner’s room : he was also seen run- 
ning from the Station-house, with something tied up in a handker- 
chief, about the time when the robbery was committed. He was in 
the room when the box of money was deposited in the cupboard; and 
was the only person not searched, as suspicion then did not attach to 
him.— Remanded. 


A fire broke out on Tuesday morning, between two and three o’clock; 
in the premises of Mr. Wilson, tea-merchant, on the Southwark side 
of London Bridge. As regards the amount of property consumed, it 
was one of the most destructive conflagrations that ever happened in 
London. The fire was first discovered in the lower part of the build: 
ing, in time for all the inmates to have escaped by the roof into the 
adjoining premises of Mr. Wallis, a publican; and Mr. Wilson’s 
nephew, two shopmen, and two servants, availed themselves of this 
mode of escape; but Mr. Wilson, himself, whose chamber was on the 
second floor, appears to have lost all presence of mind—he leaped from 
the window to the pavement, and was carried in a state of insensibility 
to St. Thomas’s Hospital. In the mean while, the flames had reached 
the adjoining premises of Messrs. Wigan, hop-factors, and Messrs: 
Goodchild and Co. glass-cutters, in Tooley Street. The spacious 
building called Fenning’s Wharf was next assailed ; and very soon the 
whole range of new warehouses, extending along Duke Street, which 
runs parallel with Tooley Street, wasin flames. In a very short period 
after notice had been given, no fewer than eleven engines and fifty- 
seven firemen were on the spot. The greatest exertions were made 
by the firemen to save Fenning’s Wharf, as it was known to be the 
depot for goods of various kinds and of considerable value. But their 
utmost exertions were unavailing. In a few moments it was une mass 
of fire, and before six o’clock it was completely gutted; the whole 
of the valuable property it contained, consisting of provisions, cloth, 
and immense piles of valuable merchandise of various descriptions, 
being completely destroyed. So intense was the heat, that the bars of 
cast-iron by which the floors were supported melted away like wax. The 
building was five stories high, 150 feet in length, the breadth being 
80 feet. It was, in fact, one of the finest storehouses for goods in the 
vicinity of the River; and now nothing remains of it save a portion of 
the bare walls, through the numerous windows of which, at a late hour 
on Tuesday night, the fames were seen still raging within, presenting 
at a distance the effect of a gorgeous transparency. Fortunately, it was 
high-water, and the vessels which were moored in front of the ware- 
houses were enabled to sheer off into the stream: many of them, how- 
ever, were injured by running foul of each other. The damage to pro- 
perty is estimated at nearly half a million: Messrs. Wilson, Grant 
and Co. cheese-factors, Mr. Burford, paper-hanger, Mr. Rush, cheese- 
factor, and Mr. Key, lead-merchant, are the principal sufferers. The 
amount insured is stated at about 300,000/. ; of which the Globe, Sun, 
Protector, and Hand-in-hand offices, will have to pay a considerable 
portion. Besides Mr. Wilson, whose accident we have mentioned, 
Fenn, a fireman, is the only person who was seriously hurt ; and he 
had no bones broken. Mr. Goodchild senior was dragged out of his 
son’s house by a policeman, or he would have lost his life; as he was 
quite bewildered, and refused to leave the premises, though they were 
in a blaze around him. 

On Wednesday night, a part of the extensive wall belonging to 
Fenning’s Wharf fell down with a tremendous crash into Tooley Street. 
Several persons who were looking at the ruins narrowly escaped being 


buried under the falling mass of bricks and mortar, and a few were 
bruised. 





‘ Mrs, Graham, whose fall from the balloon was mentioned last week, 
is recovering, 

Mrs. Anderson, of Cleveland Street, Fitzroy Square, left her infant 

child in the cradle, on Tuesday morning, with another child about three 
years old, in the nursery. She returned in a few minutes, and found 
the clothing of the cradle burnt, and the infant so much injured that its 
recovery seemed hopeless, It is supposed that the elder of the two 
children had been playing with the fire, and thrown a piece of coal into 
the cradle. 
_ Soon after five o’clock, on Tuesday morning, an infant was picked up 
in Parliament Street, with its head completely flattened, and quite 
dead. It is supposed to have been accidentally dropped from one of 
the early coaches coming into London.— Times. 

On the 2ist ultimo, the Star, a Gravesend steam-boat, ran down a large 
skiff off Globe Stairs. There were four men in the skiff ; and one of 

m, Thomas Callaghan, was drowned. The accident happened 
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about nine o’clock. On Thursday, an inquest was held onthe body of 
Callaghan, The evidence principally related to the caution or want of 
caution observed by the master of the steam-boat. It was, as usual, 
contradictory. The survivors of the party in the skiff swore that they 
shouted to the people on the steam-boat to alter their course, but that 
no notice was taken of them, and that the steam-boat was going ata 
very rapid rate. The Captain and his men swore that they warned 
the people in the skiff to go to starboard, but that they went to larboard ; 
that the words to “ease her” and “stop her” were given as soon‘as 
the danger was seen; that the steamer was only going six miles an 
hour, and that there was a light in the prow. A Thames Police offi- 
cer said that the light was ‘run up” immediately after the aceident. 
The Jury gave a verdict of “ Accidental Death,” and a deodand of 
60/. on the Star. 

Since the recapture of Williams, the burglarious chimney-sweép, 
and the publication of the story of his escape from Newgate, ‘* Who 
are you? ” has become a cant word among the lower order of- people of 
the Metropolis. * The question was answered on Wednesday evening, 
in a manner as unpleasant as unexpected to the party who put it, by Mr. 
Williamson, of the firm of Williamson, Graham, and Company, silk- 
mercers, of Manchester; which firm has been lately plundered of pro- 
perty to a considerable amount by a clerk in their employment, named 
Mortimer. Information having been received by the firm in the course 
of the week that the thief had been seen in London, Mr. Williamson 
arrived in town on Wednesday in search of him ; and was proceeding 
along the Strand about nine o’clock in the evening, when he was met 
by a party of two males and two females, all in a state of intoxication. 
He turned up a court, to avoid them; when one of them shouted after 
him, ‘*Hollo! old cock, who are you?” Mr. Williamson, feeling 
confident that he knew the voice, followed them until he obtained the 
assistance of an officer ; when, going up to the party, he found that his 
conjectures were right, for the person who had addressed him was his 
thievish clerk ; who was immediately given into custody. 





The Country. 

Mr. James is expected to be returned for East Cumberland without 
opposition. The requisition to him to become a candidate was signed 
by nearly a thousand electcrs, comprising the chief portion of the wealth 
and respectability of the Eastern division of the county. Mr. Jamies 
is a thorough Reformer,—in favour of the Ballot, Triennial: Pathia- 
ments, Peerage Reform, the expulsion of the Bishops from the House 
of Lords, and the abolition of the Corn-laws. This election will de- 
monstrate the extent of the Liberal strength in East Cumberland, and 
should be taken by Sir James Graham as warning to depart. Ifthe 
electors have only the choice between a Tory of the Lowther stariip, 
and the renegade Baronet, they should prefer the former; but, with 
proper care and union, they may return a Liberal colleague with Mr. 
James at the next general election. 

The Honourable J. Fox Strangways, brother to the Marchioness 
of Lansdowne, has offered himself as a candidate to succeed the Earl 
of Kerry in the representation of Calne; and it is supposed that-he 
will be elected without opposition: 

In the township of Leeds alone there have been lodged 1,101 Lite- 
ral, and 1,355 Tory objections. The claims are 101 Liberal, and 95 
Tory. 

The number of claims received by the Overseers of the parish of 
Brighton from Conservatives is 16, but the Conservatives have not 
sent in a single objection; the number of Radical claims are 276, and 
of objections 83. In the parish of Hove, the Conservatives have sent 
in 4 claims, but no objection: the Radicals have made 1 claim, and 
29 objections. — Brighton Gazette. [The prospects of the Brighton 
Gazette's pet, Sir Adolphus Dalrymple, are rather gloomy. ] 

The Town-Councii of Leicester are resolved not to be trifled with 
by the ejected officers of the late Corporation. _ A notice is to be ims 
mediately served upon the late Mayor, Town-Clerk, and Chamberlain, 
for the production of accounts. ‘The Mayor and Chamberlain must 
be dragged through the dirt by their notorious friend ; and if plunging 
them into the mire be the worst thing he does for them, they may 
think themselves well off. flowever, it is plain that the serpent is 
caught, and that twist about as he please he cannot get out of the net. 
Like the ex- Coroner, the defunct Town- Clerk pants for compensation ; 
the claim for which must be preferred very shortly, or it will not be 
valid: but no accounts, no compensation !—Leicestershire Mercury, 
a Radical paper recently established in Leicester, and conducted with 
considerable vigour and ability. 

At Ashton-under. Lyne, and at Tiverton, the Church-rates have 
been refused ; and at Lyme Regis a rate was only carried in Vestry, 
by a majority of 23 to 21: it has been since discovered that three ille- 
gal votes were given for the rate, which is therefore null. 

A superb piece of plate has been presented to the Reverend J. 
Topham, M.A., of Droitwich, by his parishioners, in testimony of 
their esteem for the excellence of his professional and private cha- 
racter. Among the persons who joined in the ceremony of presenta- 
tion,—which took place in the Court-room, on Friday last week,— 
were Mr. J. H. Foley, late Member for Droitwich, the Mayor, and 
several gentlemen of property and distinction in the neighbourhood: 





The Reformers of West Somerset propose to invite their excellent 
Members to a grand dinner, at Taunton, on or about the 21st Septem- 
ber. Sir T. B. Lethbridge will preside. A great number of dis- 
tinguished persons will be present. : 

The Sheffield Iris contains a long report of a speech delivered by Mr. 
Buckingham on Monday last, in the Music-hall of Sheffield. Mr. 
Buckingham declared that he felt ‘all the glow of honest pride and 
undissembled pleasure which results from a sense of duty faithfully 
discharged.” He came to give an account of his stewardship, to de- 
liver up his trust into the hands of his constituents, and to receive 1€ 
again, if his account were satisfactory. Mr. Buckingham then entered 
into a review of the events of the session; and in commenting on the 
proceedings of the House of Peers, took occasion to express his opinion 
that the House of Lords fu'filled the duty assigned to it by the Con- 
stitution—that of checking the velocity of public opinion; that the 
Lords therefore were not to blame for what they had done, but that the 
Constitution itself was in fault, and was not the perfect theory which 
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they had been taught from infancy to consider it. It was a matter for 
the country to determine whether the Constitution should not be 
altered, and the House of Peers abolished as an incumbrance. Mr. 
Buckingham considered that one chamber was better for the purposes 
of legislation than two; but professed his disbelief that any measure 
even for Reforming the Lords could be carried through Parliament. 
He denounced the conduct of the Whigs, and represented their mea- 
sures of Church Reform as totally inadequate to the wants and wishes 
of the country. He then dwelt at great length on two bills which he 
bad fortunately carried through Parliament on the subject of copyright, 
and on the treatment his ‘claims ” had received from Ministers and 
the Houseof Commons. He quoted passages from the speeches for- 
merly delivered in favour of his claims by Lord Durham, Lord Den- 
man, Lord John Russell, Sir James Scarlett, and Sir John Hobhouse ; 
and contrasted the conduct of Sir John in former days with that 
Minister’s recent opposition to the bill for compensating him for his 
losses in India. He then adverted to the subscription which had been 
set on foot to purchase an annuity for himself and his wife ; and refer- 
ring to the enthusiastic reception he had met with in Liverpool, 
Manchester, Edinburgh, Dundee, Dublin, and other great towns, said 
he could not believe it possible that they would refuse to answer nobly 
and liberally to the call made upon them by the people of Sheffield, who 
had done more than their share. He never could believe that those 
who were realizing the profit of his exertions—who were enjoying the 
benefits which he bad been at least very largely instrumental in procur- 
ing for them—would see him “trampled in the dust, without instantly 
rushing to his rescue, and giving him, at least, an independent home, as 
an asylum for his remaining days.” 

“If this (said Mr. Buckingham in conclusion), the utmost of my ambition 
or my hope, be but accomplished, and, like another Andrew Marvel, I shall find, 
as springing from the efforts and examples of my constituents, but followed up 
and completed by the country at large, an honest independence secured, I shall 
be proud and happy to pass the remnant of my life in your service; and you 
shall find me ever true to the vows we mutually interchanged at the altar of 
our first political union. If not—if the country L have benefited by the exten- 
sion of her commerce, should in this, the very moment of her highest prospe- 
rity, arising principally from that newly-opened source, refuse me a home 
and a subsistence for my age—JZ shall take my leave of her once-loved shores, 
with feelings of intensest sorrow, but with tears that will leave upon my 
cheek at least no blush of shame, and endeavour to find, in more hospitable 
regions, and among a more friendly people, that home and that protection 
denied me in the land of my fathers and of my faith. But the pang is too 
thrilling even to anticipate. To bear it in reality, would be almost like the 
separation of death. Yet the brave know how to die; and the virtuous can 
even suffer exile without degradation. It is not necessary that we should live ; 
but, living, it is essential we should be free; for life, without that blessing, 
would be a burden and a curse. If I cannot therefore acquire the indepen- 
dence necessary to the position which I desire to fill—a free and honest repre- 
sentative of a free and honest constituency—I must be content to abandon all 
the bright visions of future utility and future happiness, which such a station 
would afford nie, for the toils of private labour in some other clime, from 
whence, should I never again return, I shall cast many a lingering longing 
look toward the island of my birth, and the scenes of my earliest affections, 
where I shall leave behind me some hostages of peace in the children of my 
love, and only hope that their days may be cheered with brighter sunshine than 
my own.” 

"A vote of thanks to Mr. Buckingham for his Parliamentary ser- 
vices was then passed unanimously. 


The case of Tatham versus Wright, which has been so often before 
the public, again came on for trial at Lancaster on Tuesday. It will 
be recollected that it is an action of ejectment by the plaintiff, Admi- 
ral Tatham, to obtain possession from the defendant of his right as 
heir-at-law of very considerable property, to which the latter had suc- 
ceeded under the will of Mr. Jolin Marsden, late of Hornby Castle, 
near Lancester. The question upon which the decision of the cause 
rested, was the capacity of the testator to make a will. Mr. Cress- 
well, Mr. Starkie, and Mr. Peel appeared for the plaintiff; Sir F. 
Pollock, Mr. Wightman, Mr. Tomlinson, and Mr. Martin for the 
defendant. In consequence of the form of the pleadings, the opening 
of the case fell upon the defendant. Sir F. Pollock addressed the 
Jury on his behalf; and after entering minutely into the facts, which 
it is not necessary to recapitulate, read over a great number of letters 
written by the testator, with the view of proving that he was perfectly 
competent to devise his property by will. The whole was not con- 
cluded until six o’clock in the evening; so that the address had occu- 
pied no less than seven hours. ‘The examination of the witnesses 
was to commence on the succeeding day. 


Mr. Charles Evans, banker, of Manchester, failed on Saturday. His 
liabilities, chiefly to small tradesmen, are stated at about 60,000/. 

An offer of four shillings and twopence in the pound has at length 
been made to the creditors of the late Sir John Kaye, Bart., of Grange, 
near Wakefield.— York Herald. 

A handsome new theatre has been built at Leicester, which will be 
ready for use by the autumn. 

The Leamington gossips have lately been much occupied with the 
Commissioners sitting at the Lansdowne Hotel, in reference to a mat- 
ter of the utmost delicacy. The plaintiff in the case is a lady re- 
markable for her beauty, and nearly related to a noble Catholic family 
in the neighbourhood ; the defendant is also well known in our sporting 
circles. As both individuals have been long resident in our town, we 
shall forbear saying more until the affair comes into court.—-Leaming- 
ton Chronicle. 

Last week, a young man named Turner, died at Andover of an ab- 
scess on the heart, occasioned by a blow of a cricket-ball. 

There was a duel on Thursday morning, at Wormwood Scrubbs, 
between Captain Kirton, a gentleman residing at Kensington, and a 
Mr. Morrisson, living at Bayswater. The seconds endeavoured to 
make an amicable arrangement on the ground, but Captain Kirton in- 
dignantly refused. The seconds then measured the ground, eighteen 
paces; and the parties took up their positions and fired, but without 
effect. Another attempt at arrangement was made, in vain, and the 
parties again fired ; when Captain Kirton received his antagonist’s ball 
in his right shoulder. Mr. Morrisson then advanced and requested to 
shake hands; which was accepted by the Captain. 





The highest chimney in the kingdom, adjoining the vitriol-works of 
Messrs. Dobbs, of Wigan, Lancashire, which was 330 feet high, fell 
down with a tremendous crash on Thursday last, in consequence of 
the foundation giving way. No one was hurt.— Sheffield Iris. 


A gang of coiners have been discovered at Liverpool, by Mr. 
Powell, of the Mint, aided by the Liverpool Police. The manner in 
which the culprits were apprehended is thus stated— 


** A visit to Liverpool at the late Assizes, gave Mr. Powell an cpportunity of 
making inquiries in such a manner as not to attract general observation; and 
the result was, that on Wednesday last week, information was obtained, which 
left no doubt as to the residence of the suspected party being at No. 62, Vir- 
gil Street, a second. rate street leading out of the Scotland Road. Mr. Powell 
then procured the assistance of some of the most active officers of the Police 
force ; and as soon as they had been stationed round the house in such a manner 
as to render a retreat of the inmates difficult, if not impossible, a man in the 
guise of a postman, with a bundle of letters in his hand, was sent to knock at 
the door. A window was quickly thrown up, and a female, looking out, care- 
fully eyed the imaginary postman, and then opened the door. Parkinson and 
Ainsworth immediately rushed into the passage, and a loud scream from e. 
female confirmed the suspicions of the officers. One man made his escape by 
the back-door, and was taken in the act of scaling the wall of the neighbouring 
house. The other parties were taken inthe house. The names of those ap- 
prehended are Edward S. Arnett, Elizabeth Arnett, his wife, Isabella Arnett, 
sister to the first-named prisoner, and Edward Arnett senior, the father. When 
the prisoners had been properly secured, the house was searched ; and in the 
back garret was found all the apparatus for coining, fitted up in the most per- 
fect manner, and in a style far above that ordinarily used by coiners. In the 
course of the search, a quantity of plate, stolen on the 3d of June last from 
Aldcliffe Hall, Lancaster, the seat of Mr. E. Dawson, weighing 2170z., was 
discovered, us also a silver cup belonging to Mr. Sudlow, a solicitor of Man- 
chester, and various watches (gold and silver), knives, spoons, forks, soup la- 
dles, and other articles of plates, not yet owned. The prisoners behaved 
with the greatest nonchalance ; and Isabella Arnett coolly observed, ‘I sup- 
pose it is all up with us, but I'll have another tune on the piano;’ and no 
sooner said than done; down she sat, and played the air ‘ Over the water to 
Charley.” The house in which the prisoners were taken, and in which they ap- 
peared to be residing as persons living on their means, is splendidly furnished, and 
va) are few articles of comfort or convenience with which it is not supplied.” 
— Times. 


The prisoners, with the exception of Edward Arnett, were ex- 
amined before the Magistrates on Tuesday, and remanded. Elizabeth 
Arnett was in great distress during the proceedings ; but Isabella, who 
is a fine-looking woman, with a bold, determined countenance, exhi- 
bited no emotion. Before coming to Liverpool, the Arnetts had re- 
sided at Hull; and Isabella said to one of the officers—* We never 
should have left Hull; you could not have caught us there; for we had 
a house from which we could have spied you a mile off.” On Thurs. 
day, all the prisoners were fully committed for trial. 





IRELAND. 

On Tuesday, Lord Hillsborough was elected without opposition 
for the county of Down, in the room of his uncle Lord Sandys. 

The decision respecting Lord Forbes’s insanity will, it is supposed, 
cause an immediate vacancy in the representation of Longford; which 
ought to be filled up by a Liberal. Lord Forbes was a deserter from 
the Liberal party, and his coalition with the Tories threw the county 
into their hands: but his father the Earl of Granard will probably 
stand by his old politics; and in that case, the Tory interest in Long- 
ford will be broken up. Lord Forbes was also Lord-Lieutenant of 
the county: of course Lord Mulgrave will put a supporter of Govern- 
ment in his place. 

Baron Sir William Smith, so famous for his turgid and fantastic 
political charges to Grand Juries, and the silly song called “ Tarlety- 
ra,” died at his residence in King’s County on the 25th ultimo, He 
will probably be succeeded by Mr. Richards, the Solicitor- General, on 
the bench of the Exchequer Court. 

Three gentlemen of independent property, of the Catholic persua- 
sion, have been appointed by the Lord Chancellor to the Commission 
of the Peace for the Queen’s County—namely, Robert Cassidy, of 
Jamestown; Michael Dunne, of Ballymanus; and William Delany, of 
Durrow, Esqs. They had been recommended to the Lieutenant of 
the county, Lord Vesci; but he declined to forward their names to the 
Chancellor: who, at the request of the Lord Lieutenant, has complied 
with the earnest wishes of the pecple of the Queen’s County, and 
granted the commission to the only Catholics who have held it in that 
county for many years.—Morning Chronicle. 

The Lord- Lieutenant has appointed the Reverend Thomas 
Alfred Lyons one of his Chaplains. This is the gentleman who 
was turned out of his curacy some time since by the notorious Marcus 
Beresford. 


At a meeting of the National Association, held on the 25th August, 
aletter from Mr. O’Connell was read, enclosing a subscription of 51, 
from Dr. Nolan, Catholic Bishop of Carlow, and another of 101. from ; 
Mr. George Evans Bruce, of Wilton Crescent, London, being his * 
second subscription, occasioned by the virulence with which he had 
been assailed by the Tories on account of the first,—a noble way, as 
Mr. O’Connell said in his letter, of replying to Tory falsehood and 
rascality. In noticing Dr. Nolan’s subscription, Mr. O'Connell ob- 
served— 

“‘ This is another proof of the deep impression which the daring and insult- 
ing conduct of the per has made on the mildest and least agitating of the 
Irish people. This very respected prelate is as ready as ever he was to dis- 
countenance any agitation which he deems unnecessary ; and his coming for- 
ward at such a moment as the present demonstrates that the iron has entered 
our very souls, and that Ireland is in the throes of a political convulsion, occa - 
sioned by the audacious insolence of such an unrespectable person as Lord 
Lyndhurst,—of whom I shall say no more at present, as it will be my duty to 
bring, in all its proper bearings before the public, the hideous details of his 
life. He has provoked me to it; and I have declined to act on that provoca~ 
tion as long as my reply could be imputed to personal or individual resentment. 
I abide my time to give the full history of all the partnerships that have dis- 
tinguished his life; but I reserve them for the period of the greatest utility— 
that is, for the beginning of the next session of Parliament. “ 

“ Yet we owe him a debt of gratitude—he has roused the entire people of 
Ireland to insist upon justice from others, or to vindicate it for ourselves in our 
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own Legislature. The Peers have created a crisis in the affairs of Ireland, 
which must demonstrate our feelings for equal rights with all other British 
subjects, or a base submission to the most pro — and degrading insult offered 
toa people. Are we men? or are we slaves? These are the questions we 
have now to decide. Unless every energy which the legal and constitutional 
channels of seeking relief do permit be put forward at present, and continued 
until the Tithe system is abolished and our Corporations reformed, we are the 
most worthless of mankind. But that is impossible: all classes of the Irish 
nation, from the highest peer and holiest prelate to the most humble contributor 
of one penny ‘justice rent,’ are now awakened by the indignity they have 
suffered, and by the contumely which is inflicted upon us. 

“© Let us now one and all fling off the foul reproach, and insist in a voice of 
thunder that Ireland shall be equal in rights and franchises with any other por- 
— of the empire by the Union, or attain the same object by a Parliament of 

er own.” 


The exposure of Lord Lyndhurst, threatened in the above letter, 


<t the Times on Monday into a perfect fury. Let the journalist speak 


for himself— 


‘* Daniel, who, like the chevalier d’industrie, lives by preying on the public, 
has been devoting his learned and light-fingered leisure to doing a Popish 
Bishop out of a five-pound note, which, though a trifling feat, is clearly the 
cleverest he has performed since he extracted the 502. from close-fisted Cleve- 
land. Daniel announces this ‘do’ to the ‘ General Grab Association’ in 
Dublin, in an epistle which we publish in another column, and in which, 
among other things, he tells the Association that ‘ it will be his duty to bring, 
in all its proper bearings, before the public, the hideous details of the life of that 
unrespectable person Lord Lyndhurst.’ Now, what a falling off is here! 
There was no blackguardism too foul for this blatant beast to bellow forth 
against that accomplished and eminent statesman at White Conduit House, and 
other houses of call for assembled rebels of his own kidney. How then hap- 
ens it that the false and foul-mouthed fellow descends to mere ‘ unrespecta- 

ility?? We strongly suspect that the scars of the fearful castigation Lord 
Lyndhurst bestowed upon this national pauper, afflict him more even than the 
pain and disgrace he suffered on the occasion of the actual application of the 
whip at the bar of the House of Lords. Still Daniel cannot screw his courage 
to the sticking- place. He says he will postpone his attack upon Lord Lynd- 
hurst till ‘the beginning of the next session of Parliament,’—which, we ven- 
ture to predict, will be precisely the postponement that the attack he last year 
promised upon Sir R. Peel underwent—that is to say, a postponement sine die. 
Supposing, however, we should be mistaken, it would seem that Daniel will 
* give a history ’ of Lord Lyndhurst’s private as well as of his public life. Of 
all public men we believe that Lord Lyndhurst has the least reason to shrink 
from a ‘history of his private life.’ But whut an unredeemed and unredeem- 
able scoundrel is this O’ Connell, to make such a threat, and at sucha time too! 
If he has not lied more foully than it could have entered into the imagination of 
the Devil himself to lie, he makes the threat with his own wife dying under 
his very eyes! Oh! how long shall such a wretch as this be tolerated among 
civilized men! But let him mark us well—as surely as he dares to invade the 
privacy of the life of Lord Lyndhurst, or of any other man, woman, or child 
that may happen, by themselves or their relatives, to be opposed to him in 
eta so surely will we carry the war into his domiciles at Derrynane and 

ublin, and shuw up the whole brood of O’Connuells, young and old.” ' 

[ The writer of this bestiality could not have been sober: nobody in 
his senses would have been so reckless. The repetition of the tho- 
roughly-exposed lie that O’Connell was present at the bar of the 
House of Lords to hear Lyndhurst’s Catiline speech, is only one 


symptom of the disgraceful condition of the writer. He marks as a. 


quotation the words “ history of his private life,” though no such ex- 
pression is in Mr. O’Connell’s letter; and for all that appears to the 
contrary, it is only Lyndhurst’s public life that is to be “ shown up” 
by O’Connell “ in all its proper bearings.” That will afford ample 
materials for the purposes of expusure. The Times, then, takes up 
the cudgels not only for Lyndhurst, but for every man, woman, or 
child, whom Mr. O'Connell may attack, threatening to carry the war 
not only into Mr. O’Connell’s privacy, but into the domestic circle of 
all his kith and kin—forgetful that the private lives even of the pro- 
prietors and conductors of the Times may not be impervious to criticism, 
or their persons to danger from some of the younger O’Connclls, who 
have no “ vow in heaven.” But what a disgraceful mode is this of 
carrying on political warfare !] 

At the same meeting of the Association, Mr. Thomas Reynolds 
proposed the admission of Mr. Edward Ruthven, as a member. He 
professed himself delighted at the opportunity of proposing his friend 
“honest Edward Ruthven, a faithful guardian of their rights.” 

Nobody seconded the motion. 

Mr. Porter asked if anybody seconded it? 

Mr. Reynolds—“ Oh, what a question ?” 

Mr. Lawless said, he seconded the nomination of Mr. Ruthyen with 
pleasure. 

Some altercation ensued between Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Barrett, and 
Mr: Lawless, respecting the propriety of Mr. Porter’s question ; and 
per Mr, Staunton, the proprietor of the Dublin Register, rose and 
said— 

“ T avow myself to be one of those who intimated by our cheers our concur 
rence in the propriety of Mr. Porter’s question. I think he was perfectly 
justifiable; first, because when he spoke there was no seconder to the mo- 
tion ; secondly, because I conceive the gentleman who was the object of it is 
placed in an unfortunate position, either through accident or otherwise, which 
should make this Association postpone at least the consideration of his admissi- 
bility. The tone assumed by Mr. Reynolds has put it upon us to say more of 
Mr. Ruthven than many of us would deine. I feel that Iam called upon to 
explain why I take a course that seems to be considered as something more than 
extraordinary. I shall be perfectly candid then, and say, that while Mr. 
Ruthven continues an individual with whom the great body of our Representa- 
tives decline to hold personal intercourse, he should not be admitted into this 
Association. Upon this single fact I stand; Ido not pretend to know any 
thing personally of the affairs of Mr. Ruthven.. He may be guilty or innocent 
for any thing I know; but it is a matter of perfect notoriety—it is known to 
all here—that he labours under a grievous imputation ; and when we are called 
on, and after an elaborate dissertation on his pretensions, to admit him by ac- 
clamation, I for one, am prepared to say that I will not assent to the proposi- 
tion, and feel myself called upon to divide the meeting upon it. T have only to 
add, that Mr. Ruthven has pledged himself to clear his character by an appeal 
to the ordinary tribunals; and that if he be successful I ghall be amongst those 
who will have the greatest possible gratification in offering him congratulations.”’ 
(Loud cheers. ) c 

Mr. P. Costello and Mr. Forde considered that Mr. Ruthven’s 
public character was unblemished, and therefore he ougit not to be 
tefused admission into the society. 





Mr. Callaghan entirely concurred with Mr. Staunton, and applauded 
his manly conduct. 

Several gentlemen pressed Mr. Staunton not to divide the 
meeting. 

Mr. Staunton.having done what he conceived to be his duty, would 
yield to what appeared the sense of the meeting against pressing the 
question to a division. He admitted the claims of Mr. Ruthven on 
the ground of his Parliamentary conduct, and the unquestioned merits 
of his excellent father. 

The question was then put and carried. , 

[The conduct of Mr. Staunton on this occasion is just what we 
should have expected from his manly, honourable, and straightforward 
character. It is plain that the sense of the meeting was with him, but 
all except himself shrunk from stating their opinions, till he set them 
the example. | 


In every county of Ireland a Registry Association is already formed, 
or is on the point of being embodied. All the members of the 
General Association of Ireland, who are resident in the country, or 
connected with it, are ipso facto declared tnembers of the Association 
established in the bailiwicks to which they respectively belong. Other 
individuals are strenuously solicited to become members of the County 
Clubs; the subscription being the same as for admission into the Na~ 
tional Association. A Central Committee is chosen out of their 
number; and a Treasurer and Secretary appointed, with a distinet 
specification of their respective functions. | Upon this committee de- 
volves the organization and superintendence of the liberal interest 
throughout the county, with an especial view to the registration of 
voters. The funds received by the Treasurer are to be applied to the 
local expenses of the various registries throughout the county, and the 
Secretary is directed to maintain a constant correspondence with the 
Secretary of the General Association in Dublin, communicating an 
accurate “ report of progress.” Provision is also made for auditing 
the Treasurer’s accounts. District Associations are instituted in each 
barony, and Parochial Clubs are also in the progress of formation; the 
subscription to each of them being five shillings per annum,—a sum 
which will render them sufficiently easy of access, and will at the same 
time furnish, in conjunction with the means provided by the more en- 
larged association, ample funds for defraying the necessary expenses of 
superintending the registration. Inspectors of Registry (generally in- 
telligent and working barristers) are appointed for every county; 
and each district, whether parochial or baronial, has its own 
inspector. From the materials of the Baronial Association is 
formed a District Committee, constituted in such a way that 
emulation will promote energy ; and upon this committee devolves 
the duty of insuring throughout the whole of the district the appoint- 
ment of efficient parochial committees, whom they are to furnish with 
a sufficient number of directions, forms of application to register, ma- 
nuals of the law of election in Ireland, &c. For the supply of these 
invaluable aids, ample means have been secured by the General Asso- 
ciation. The Baronial and Parochial Committees are to be supplied 
with copies of every register since 1832, to inspect the names and 
claims of the voters, and, detecting such names as shall be found want- 
ing, to give notice to all such persons as are duly qualified to register, 
and provide proper evidence as well to sustain the franchise as to meet 
all fictitious objections. — Courier. 





If comparative tranquillity reigns in Ireland, it is in spite of the 
efforts of the Protestant clergy and their Orange abettors. The 
Dublin Evening Mail has published a series of documents in relation te 
some proceedings in the county of Cavan, which afford the latest con- 
firmation of the truth of this assertion. The Government of Lord 
Mulgrave is charged with a “ gross violation of the rights of Pre 
testant worship, and infringement of the liberty of the subject;” but 
the facts prove that means were taken to prevent a furious bigot from 
exciting the Catholics to tumult by exasperating abuse of their faith, 
and that this is the real cause of Orange wrath. 

It appears that a Mr. Delany preached at Ballyconnell, in Cavan, on 
the 25th of August, asermon full of outrageous abuse of the Catho- 
lics, and that he threatened a repetition of the same performance two 
days afterwards. Nine respectable inhabitants of the place made an 
affidavit that a serious breach of the peace would almost certainly be 
the consequence of such a proceeding. |The parson persisted, in defi- 
ance of warning; and Mr. Duff, a Stipendiary Magistrate, arrested 
him. Immediately a tremendous howl was raised. Mr. J. C. Mar- 
tin, Rector of Killyshandra in Cavan, took Mr. Delany under his pro- 
tection, and, ina letter to the Irish Under-Secretary, accused Mr. 
Duff of a violation of duty. To several letters of Mr. Martin no 
answer has been received ; and there the matter rests for the present. 
To us itis evident that Mr. Duff only did his duty as a conservator of 
the peace. 





SCOTLAND. 

The trimming Mr. John Maxwell of Lanarkshire has received a 
very broad hint, from a large portion of his constituents, that as he has 
betrayed his trust, it is his next duty to resign his seat. Ata meeting 
of the electors of the Middle Ward of Lanarkshire, held at Hamilton 
on the 25th ultimo, it was resolved, after considering Mr. Maxwell’s 
conduct and votes, and especially his not supporting Ministers, 

“ Ist.'That those in general having not been in accordance with the views of what the 
electors were given to expect from him on the eve of the last election, and having failed 
to fulfil his pledges distinetly given, such as to support the Melbourne Administration, 
and to meet his constituents here at the close of every session, to give them an account 
of his stewardship—that, therefore, the electors declare him unfit to represent them ia 
Parliament, they having lost all confidence iu him as their Representative, do now re- 
quire of him to resign, and instruct the Chairman to write him to this effect, 

“2d. Should Mr. Maxwell not think the above resolution a prop2r expression of the 
sentiments of the electors of the Middle Ward, the following geutlemen are appointed 
as a Committee to ascertain by signatures, the opinions of the electors of the several 
parishes, who last voted for Mr. Maxwell; and that the same Committee shall have 
power to call the electors together, at any time they may think proper, and to add te 
the numbers of the Committee.” 

Then follow the names of nineteen gentlemen. 

With reference to the proceedings at this meeting, the Glasgow Argue 
observes— 


“ The Reformers of the Middle Ward have done their duty manfully, and im 
a business-like manner; we call upon the Refsrmers of the Upper and Lower 
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Wards, if they really have the cause at heart to which they profess attachment, 
to follow the example set them. The real independent Reform interest in 
Lanarkshire is quite able to return a real Reform candidate, if it organize itself 
and act with energy. The constituency owes this to itself: the habit it ac 
quires during its early exercise of the elective franchise will cling to it in after 
years. . It owes this to the nation at large, to which it will by such a step set 
anexample that will awake a generous emulation. We say nothing at present 
of Lord Melbourne’s claims,—although we do think that those who can appre- 
ciate his manly straightforward character, ought to crowd forward to set the 
stamp of their reprobation on the man who shrunk from him in the hour of 
trial. We have full confidence in the gentlemen who met at Hamilton: what 

’ they have begun they will carry through. But we are anxious that the other 
Wards should assert their right to share in the good work. 

*«What is Renfrewshire about? Its precious Member has assuredly worked 
aswell for a vote of censure as Mr. Maxwell. Nay, seeing that he can speak 
intelligibly, and act like a man of the world, his conduct is, if possible, more 
unpardonable.” 

Mr. Prendergast has pulilished an address to the electors of the Fife 
Boroughs, announcing that as the ballot has resulted in Mr, Ellice’s 
favour, he shall not be a candidate for their suffrages at the next elec- 
tion; and/urging them, in the best possible spirit, to support Mr, 
Ellice with their entire force. 

Major Cumming Bruce having, in consequence of ill health, inti- 
mated his wish to retire from the representation of the Inverness 
Burghs, Mr. J. J. R. Mackenzie younger, of Rosehaugh, has offered 
himself as a candidate.— Caledonian Mercury. 

The Registration Court for the Hawick district of Roxburghshire 
terminated on Friday evening; when it appeared that on the Tory side 
sixteen new voters were enrolled, and on the Liberal side thirty-three, 
and two claims adjourned to afuture day. As the inhabitants of 
Hawick are almost to a man stanch and steady Reformers, the success 
of the Liberal party gave the utmost satisfaction.— Caledonian Mer- 
cury. [The last contest in Roxburghshire was a very close one, in spite 
of the influence of the great Tory landowners ; the numbers being for 
Lord John Scott, 757, forCaptain Elliott 681. Surely the Reformers 
might make up this deficiency. ] 


Dr. Chalmers has written a letter to the Edinburgh Advertiser com- 
plaining of the attacks to which he had been subjected in consequence 
of his interference in Argyllshire in behalf of the ‘Tory Mr. Campbell 
of Monzie against the Liberal Mr. Campbell of Islay. ‘The Doctor 
is very abusive of his political adversaries in this letter. He speaks 
of the “ ferocity and falsehood of all the Liberal papers,” and calls his 
assailants the ‘ bullies and low hirelings of a party.” He publishes a 
etter written by himself to Mr. Campbell of Islay, complimenting 
that gentleman on his attachment to the Church of Scotland, but de- 
elaring that Popery must only be éolerated; and that they who endow 
it, prove themselves the positive friends of Popish tenets. He also 
denounces the Appropriatiou-clause, and speaks highly of the Church 
of Ireland. ‘This letter, he says, was used by Mr. Campbell of Islay 
asasort of guarantee of his (Mr. Campbell’s) orthodoxy, and there- 
fore Dr. Chalmers thought proper to set the public right as to his views, 


which had been misrepresented in this particular; but he bad no idea 


of attempting to dictate to the electors of Argyllshire 
candidates they should choose. ‘ 4 lud 
these words— 

*¢ J hope that the Campbells of Argyllshire will henceforth 
manage for themselves, and : ‘ 


which of the 
, y <<. % ; 
ane Pocivor Conciuces nis ietter 1 


, know 1 

w me to prose ute t hi 1 omy own vo 
tion in peace. I have no fear, indeed, 
gentlemen who are red in thi t for the bullies or low hirelings 
of a party who have chosen toassail me, there is no other alternative, I 
imagine, than just to acquiesce in it as I would in ther nec 
strange times; aud leave them to rage 


urbance from 


ssity of tacse 
, and revile, aud falsify as heretofore.” 

A person who is styled Arthur Scott, M.D., was apprehended on 
the 25th ultimo, for attempting to sct fire co a large new tenement in 
Taylor Street, Glasgow. The prisoner underwent a judicial exami- 
Nation in presence of the magistrates the next day; and-he has been 
committed for trial. In his profession as a physician be is said to 
ave administered medicine successfully to patients affected with 
cholera at the time that jdisease prevailed in the country.— Glasgow 
Chronicle. 





Miscellaneaus. 

Fourteen editions of the Lyndhurst speech, published in a pamphlet 
form by Fraser, have bgen already disposed of. ‘The more the better. 
Let the temper and policy of the party, whose mouthpiece Lyndhurst 
is, become extensively known, and the conviction will spread that all 
attempts to conciliate them are vain, and that vigorous measures must 
be resorted to, unless the country is to be thrown at the feet of an in- 
solent and corrupt oligarchy. Lord Lyndhurst will be an effectual 
promoter of Peerage Reform. 

Lord Brougham, after having made an excursion to Keswick with 
his daughter, and traversing the vale of Borrowdale, and visiting Am- 
bleside, has returned to Brougham Hall, apparently in good health. 

Miss Martineau has returned from the United States to Liverpool ; 
where she is at present residing with her brother, the Reverend James 
Martineau. 

It is understood that the Colonelship of Marines, vacant by the 
death of Sir C. Cole, is not to be filled up. 

The Duke of Norfolk has‘ given up yachting ;~and his beautiful 
vessel, the Arundel, is for sale. 

The Duke de Grammont, father of the Countess Sebastiaui and 
Lady Tankerville, died at Paris on Sunday, at the age of eighty-one. 


On Monday the 29th of August, the Whig-Radical Bishop Dr. 
Butler held his primary visitation at Coventry; and at the visitation- 
dinner he not only omitted, but when requested, he actually refused, 
to give the usual toast of Church and King! The clergy submitted to 
the insult until the Bishop; retired when the whole company remained, 
that they might have the opportunity of paying that compliment which 
Dr. Butler bad refused to the Church, of which the ruin must have 
been designed by Dr. Butler’s patrons, when they appointed as the 
successor of the pious and indefatigable Ryder, a man who in bis 
‘charge, which gave satisfaction to the Radicals because it was insulting 





to.the.clergy, omitted .once-to.mention the Saviour's.name,-or-to allude 
to any of the doctrines of Christianity.— Correspondent of the Standard. 
[We hope that the account of Dr. Butler's refusal to allow the party 
toast of ‘Church and King” to be given in his presence is correct. 
Everybody knows the meaning the Tories attach to it. Dr. Butler 
probably thinks, with his old friend Dr. Parr, that it means “a Church 
without God, and a King above Law.”] 


A numerous and most respectable party of gentlemen gave a splen- 
did entertainment at the Clarendon Hotel, on Monday, to Mr. James 
Stuart, on the occasion of his recent appointment to the office of 
Factory Inspector. Mr. J. R. M‘Culloch was chairman, and Mr, 
John Easthope croupier. 

Mr. Stuart might have fitly filled a higher station than that of 
Factory Inspector: howbeit, he is admirably qualified for the perform- 
ance of the duties which will now devolve upon him, by his kindly 
feeling towards the working classes, his enlightened and discreet apgty, 
preciation of the important interests of the manufacturers, and his 
strong sense of justice to all. When engaged some time ago in in- 
specting the state of factories, previous to the introduction of the Factory 
Bill, he acquired a mass of information“on the subject, and contributed 
valuable suggestions to the framers of that measure. 

It is well that the Whigs have at length given some proof that they 
are not altogether unmindful of the services rendered to their party by 
Mr, Stuart; whose strenuous and efficient support of Liberal prin- 
ciples, when 'Toryism was rampant in Scotland, will never be forgotten 
by those who had an opportunity of witnessing them. It is now con- 
siderably more than.three years since, in reviewing his excellent book 
of Travels in America, we reminded the Whig Ministers that Mr. 
Stuart’s talents for business ought to be made available in the public 
service of the country. His claims and his qualifications were known 
to many of them.—especially to one: but the Whigs have been in 
office six years, and have found many opportunities of promoting ene- 
mies and incapables—it is only within the last fortnight that they have 
at last bethought them of their old friend and efficient ally, “ James 
Stuart of Dunearn.” 

A General Order, containing a variety of regulations respecting re-: 
wards and punishments inthe Army, has been issued by Lord Howick. 
The object is, to excite the soldiery to good conduct by the promise of 
“rings of lace,” to be worn round the arm, a small advance of pay, 
facilities in procuring discharges, and the privilege of admission ta 
Chelsea Hospital. 

We are led to understand, from good authority, that Major-General 
Sir Edward Blakeney has been appointed to the Government of Malta, 
and that he will be succeeded in the command of the forces in Ireland 
by Sir Thomas Arbuthnot, who is at present acting. Major-General 
Guy Lestrange is mentioned as the officer likely to succeed Sir Tho- 
mas inthe Southern district. If the above arrangement has been made, 
and which we do not doubt, what becomes of the recommendation of 
of the Select Committee on Army and Navy appointments, and so 
many general officers in the list who have neither regiment, government, 
nor staff appointments ?— United Service Gazette. 

The Morning Post of Thursday mentioned a report that Mr. 
Thomas Duncombe was to be “gazetted shortly as the new Superin- 
tendent of the Foreign Letter Department” of the Post-office. The 
other Tory papers copied the statement from the Post; but last night 

I ave it a positive contradiction, and added— 


the Courier 
* Such an ay 

partment the ment in question belongs, and never was heard of, or ever 
dreamt of, t ured in the Tory print. It is a pure invention of the 
Tory journals ; which will no doubt take credit to themselves, by and by, for 
having by their watchfulness made the Ministers abstain from fulfilling their 
intentions. The Standard of last night even points already at such a result : 
‘Doubtless,’ says that journal, in reference to the expected vacancy for Fins 
bury, ‘active exertions just now may obviate a vacancy by preventing Mr. 
Duncombe’s appointment.’ ‘The alarm,’ it will hereafter probably add, 
‘which we carried into the Ministerial ranks for the representation of Fins- 
bury, should a vacancy occur, by showing that, with proper precautions and 
proper men, that borough could be induced to return a Conservative Member, 
deprived Mr. Duncombe of his expected profitable post.’ These Tories are 
wonderful heroes, fur they not only slay the giants, they make themtoo. This 
is not the first time nor the second in which we have had to put down the 
glories of these Falstaffs, by showing that the jobs they have prevented, the im- 
proper appointments they have stopped, the improper reproof they have nipped 
in the bud, were only their own false fabrications.” 


pointment never has been contemplated by those to whose de~ 


A Central Society of Education has recently been established in 
London. Its object is to procure accurate educational statistics, with 
a view to ascertain how far the different systems in use among the 
various classes of society are susceptible of improvement. The labours 
of the Committee of the Society will be divided under five heads,—Ist, 
Primary or Elementary Education; 2d, Secondary Education ; | 3d, 
Superior or University Education ; 4th, Special or Professional Edu- 
cation; Sth, Supplementary Education. It is said that much good 
may be effected by this society; for whose exertions a very wide field in- 
deed lies open. Its usefulness depends upon the discretion, care, and in- 
dustry with which ite inquiries are prosecuted ; and we are glad to see 
on the Committee the names of several gentlemen likely to make the 
society an instrument of much practical good. Mr. Thomas Wyse, 
M.P., is the Chairman of Committees; and he will have the assist~ 
ance, among others, of Mr. William Allen, Mr. Howard Elphinstone, 
Mr. Edward Bulwer, Mr. Hawes, Mr. Ewart, Lord King, Mr. Ward, 
Mr. Strutt, Mr. Ashton Yates, Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, and Mr. A. 
Hill. 

According to a treaty concluded by the Danish Government with 
the English Post-office, English and Danish newspapers (as far as 
they are authorized to be sent by post) shall be forwarded by both 
Post-offices without. payment of postage, charge for delivery, or any 
other expense. 


Twenty-eight Germans, lately expelled from Switzerland, on the 
ground that they were members of the society called ‘* Young Ger- 
many ”—which is not denied as respects the majority—have memori- 
alized Lord John Russell for relief. They state that while peaceably 
engaged in occupations of industry, they were inveigled by Baron von 
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Eib, who turned out to bea spy in the employ of the “ German Govern- 
ments,” into becoming Members of the Society; that they established 
a paper called “ Young Germany,” on the publication of the first num- 
ber of which they were thrown into prison, and subsequently hurried 
through France to Calais; whence they were sent to Dover, and are 
now in London, ignorant of the English language, and in great poverty. 
They prayed for aid from the British Government; and Mr. Leader, 

-P., forwarded their memorial to Lord John Russell with a letter 
enforcing their claims for relief, and remarking on the insult to this 
country implied in making it the Botany Bay of foreign Governments. 
On Monday, Mr. Leader received an answer, to the effect that 
Government could do nothing for the petitioners, and that their re- 
source must be the Society for the Relief of Foreigners, or a public 
subscription. Lord John added, that he had sent the memorial and 
Mr. Leader's letter to Lord Palmerston. 





Mr. Horsfall of Liverpool has addressed a letter to the Liverpool 
Albion in defence of his conduct with reference to the Liverpool Stan- 
dard. He produces the opinion of two arbiters, acquitting the Messrs. 
Gladstone, a Mr. George Grant, and himself, of dishonourable conduct 
towards Mr. Alexander, and denies that he had any control over the 
paper. He acknowledges that he subscribed to establish it, but says 
that “ the idea of being thereby necessarily a proprietor is ridiculous.” 
He declares that he never, to the best of his recollection, furnished 
Mr. Alexander, verbally or otherwise, with the substance of any re- 
marks he thought proper to publish respecting individuals. Mr. 
Horsfall affects to think that he has said all that is necessary for his 
vindication: perhaps he has; but if so he has been much misrepre- 
sented—he has certainly not met the charges brought against him of 
denying connexion with and patronage of a very scurrilous and slan- 
derous journal. 

_ With respect to the charge of having violated confidence by publish- 

ing private correspondence, the Liverpool Chronicle says, ‘“ besides the 

copy from which we printed, four others were offered to us, one of them 

by a gentleman who who has been a busy Tory, but who, to use his 

-_ words, is now sick of the party, owing to their late factious con- 
uct.” 





Less effect than was anticipated appears to have followed the ad- 
vance by the Bank Directors of the rate of interest. As money is to 
be obtained at present on lower terms elsewhere, it merely tends to 
keep the discount and the cashier’s office without applicants. Looking 
to its effect on the circulation, it is calculated by persons who are well 
acquainted with this department of the Bank transactions, that if the 
whole of their discount business were taken away, it would not 
diminish the circulation by more than 1,500,000/. or 2,000,000/.— 
Times. 

A most extraordinary and alarming failure, accompanied with forgery, 
has taken place at Buffalo, in the state of New York. It is of great 
extent, but probably not so extensive as rumoured. ‘The person is a 
Mr. Benjamin Rathbun, and the demands against him are represented 
variously at from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 dollars. Mr. Rathbun was.a 
merchant in Buffalo in 1834; his credit was limited, and his busiress 
not extensive. | When the mania for land speculation commenced, un- 
fortunately he launched his then tottering bark into this uprising sea. 
He purchased vacant lots in Buffalo ; and by means of bank-loans, &e. 
built splendid houses upon them. The property nominally increased 
in value, and other citizens were tempted to follow in his track. In 
many instances the lots rose 40, 50, and even 100 per cent. in a few 
months, As Mr. Rathbun’s operations were large and visible, his 
wealth, apparently, became enormous, and his credit was increased in 
the same ratio. His most opulent neighbours were his endorsers, for 
almost any sum or sums that he required; while the local banks were 
willing to discount for him on what, under other circumstances, would 
have been considered doubtful security. _He became a principal owner 
in asmall bank in the state of New Jersey, near the city of New 
York. So immense were the transactions of Mr. Rathbun, and 
especially in building, that at the time of his failure he employed more 
than 1000 men, and about 200 horses. His brother Lyman Rathbun 
is implicated with him, in the uttering and issuing, if not the forging, 
certain endorsements. At what period these forgeries commenced is 
not accurately known, but probably within eight or ten months Some 
of the small interior banks, it is supposed, will be greatly injured by 
his operations. Inthe United States all banks, it is believed without 
a single exception, are banks of discount, deposit, and issue. ‘They 
all circulate paper, all receive deposits, and all make loans. In some 
of the States the amount of their circulation is limited by law; but 
they have a refinement in banking by which they make a distinction 
between issuing and circulating. In Mr. Rathbun’s case, it is sup- 
posed that large sums of paper have been granted by country banks, 
which were not to be circulated, and that by this evasion of the law 
these small institutions will sustain great loss. ‘The modus operandi by 
means of which this has been effected is as follows. Mr. Rathbun, it is 
said, would take his own notes, with forged endorsements, to a small 
bank and procure a discount, for the amount of which he would receive 
the notes of this bank undera pledge that they should not be circu- 
lated. With these bank-notes he would proceed to some capitalist or 
large bank, and obtain a new loan on his own, or a forged bill, deposit- 
‘ing as collateral security the country bank-notes. Mr. Rathbun was a 

-man of untiring industry and good moral habiis. | He was avaricious ; 
but as he accumulated wealth, became ostentatious and fond of the 
display of it. This was probably intended to aid in keeping up his 
‘eredit. | There appears, however, to have been a species of insanity 
-about him. He would forge whole sheets of paper, and put them in 
circulation in every city in the state of New York, as if for the sole 
purpose of causing a detection. As soon as the forgeries were dis- 
covered, the two brothers absconded, the principal having previously 
made an assignment of his property to trustees. It is understood that 
they are both taken, and are now in prison. He has, as a matter of 
course, left a large landed estate ; and by some it is believed that the 
loss to his creditors will not exceed 25 or 30 per cent. of their claims. 
But this estate must be greatly encumbered, and possibly beyond what 
it will now produce at a forced sale, as mortgages were given with re- 
ference to its nominal value. ‘This is the most extensive forgery that 
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has ever been committed in the United States.— Correspondent of the 
Times. 





A singular case of poisoning occurred a few days since, in the island 
of Jersey. On the evening of the 2Ilst August, Mrs. Richard An- 
thoine, residing in the Clarendon Road, opened a bottle of perry, the 
second of four sent by a friend in the country. The contents of the 
first bottle had been drunk without any unpleasant consequences. 
Mrs. Anthoine, her daughter, a Miss Gerard, and a servant-maid, each 
took some of the second bottle; which, they observed, did not effer- 
vesce like the first, and tasted of pepper. A few minutes afterwards 
they all began to feelsick. Mr. Lyon, an army surgeon, who lived in 
the neighbourhood, was called in ; and by procuring copious vomiting 
and administering large doses of carbonate of soda, succeeded in-sav- 
ing the lives of the two young ladies and the servant. Mrs. Anthoine 
grew worse, in spite of the remedies applied, and died on the same 
evening. Mr. Lyon called in another medical gentleman, Dr. Schole~ 
field, to aid him in discovering the cause of the illness. The doctor 
broke the bottle, and found about an ounce of sediment; which on 
being submitted to the blow-pipe, was found to yield arsenic in its pure 
state. The bottle was of earthenware. Captain Clement, the gen- 
tleman who had bottled the perry, and sent it to Mrs. Anthoine, has- 
tened to the scene, and was present at the inquest held on the 22d 
ultimo, on the body of Mrs. Anthoine: he was of course much af- 
flicted. The verdict of the Jury was “ Accidental Death.” 





The Times tauntingly puts the heading “ Colonial Justice” to @ 
paragraph quoted from a Hobart Town paper of the 3d May, supplying 
the following particulars relative to the mode in which justice is ad~ 
ministered in the colony of Van Diemen’s Land— 

“A Mr. Lewis, having received provocation, sent a challenge to Mr. Lyttle- 
ton, the Police Magistrate. Six months afterwards, the Attorney-General 
instituted proceedings against Mr. Lewis for this act. The trial commenced, 
and Mr. Lyttleton swore he had given no provocation. Affidavits and wit- 
nesses, however, on the part of Mr. Lewis, declared that he had given provo« 
cation; and Mr. Lyttleton, the Chief Police Magistrate, was subsequently com~ 
pelled to admit that his memory had failed him. Mr. Lewis was then called upon 
for his defence. He commenced by alluding to the circumstance of the Ate 
torney- General having been challenged by another gentleman; whereupon the 
Judge (Montagu) interrupted him, and fined him 10/. for having made such 
an allusion, and declared he would fine him the same amount for every similar 
one. Mr. Lewis was found guilty of ‘endeavouring to excite a breach of the 
peace,’ and the Judge, after consulting with the Chief Justice, sentenced hinr 
to eighteen months’ imprisonment, fand a fine of 150/. Mr. Lewis impeached 
the conduct of Judge Montagu, memorialized the Governor and other mem- 
bers of the Executive, but all without success. Six months’ incarceration had 
then elapsed, and there appeared no probability of his case being considered by the 
Local Government. He then memorialized the Home Government through 
his brother in London, and thr: fortunately met with some attention. The 
matter was laid before the Law Officers of the Crown; who immediately 
decided that the trial and condemnation of Mr. Lewis was ¢ illegal and uncon- 
stitutional.’ This gentleman’s health declining fast, from his close confine 
ment, a public meeting on the subject was held in the mean time in the colony, 
and a deputation waited upon the Governor; but he continued immoveable, 
and declared he would not mitigate the sentence of Mr. Lowis unless he ime 
plored it as an act of mercy, without impuguing the justuess (f his condemna- 

ion. Orders at length arrived for his instant release, and instructions given 

the Governor to award him compensation. his was done by arbitration. The 
Governor named two gentlemen, and Mr. Lewis two; and the four appointed 
a fifth. The follo resolution was then unanimously agreed to—* We, the 
undersigned, havit ven appointed arbitrators and umpires on the part of his 
Majesty’s Government and Mr. Thomas Lewis, for the purpose of inquiring 
into the subject alluded to in the right honourable the Secretary of State’s 
despatch, No. 31, dated the 25th of July 1835, a certified extract of which 
was laid before us, are of opinion, after hearing counsel and evidence, and 
maturely considering the subject, that the sum of 1700J. sterling is a moderate 
indemnification to Mr. Lewis for the actual expenses which he has incurred 
and the injuries which le has suffered. —Dated April 29, 1836.” 

*¢ So spitefully was-the whole affair conducted, it is said, that Mr. Lewis was 
not even allowed to stand on the floor of the court during his trial; but placed 
close to the criminal’s dock, away from his friends, and was not even permitted 
to have materials to take notes. ‘The Chief Police Magistrate, and all the 
legal functionaries who had taken a conspicuous part in this transaction, conti- 
nued unmolested in their different departments, as if their conduct had been 
honourable and legal.” 


Opinions of the Press. 
PEERAGE REFORM. 

Covurter—As the Tory journals can find nothing to say in favour of the 
House of Peers, they hope to terrify the people from endeavouring to adapt it 
to the national wants by appealing to their fears. Because there was an oli- 
garchy in Athens above two thousand years ago, we are told to put up with an 
irresponsible tyranny in England now. Because it is possible that the House 
of Commons, now elected for seven years, may usurp the whole power of the 
state for life, the nation is patiently to bear an existing evil, and is to tmaintaim 
two conflicting legislative bodies in order to put a stop to all legislation. Such 
far-fetched reasons bespeak a weak cause. Surely the people, who have had 
sense and spirit enough to obtain a Reform of the House of Commons, and who 
see the necessity of reforming the House of Peers, will not lose their senses and 
their courage when that House is reformed? They must then rely, as they 
now rely, on their own watchfulness, and on the conflicting ambition of all to 
preserve the rights of all. * * * It isa gross misrepresentation of the 
views of the Reformers of the House of Lords, to assert that they wish to set 
up in the place of the House of Lords an irresponsible and blundering oligarchy, 
composed of a bare majority of the House of Commons. They wish to have 
two Houses, but to make both responsible, and place both under the legal con- 
trol of the nation. At present, undoubtedly, both must be physically and 
morally under the control and responsibility of the majority, but there is no 
legal mode of making the control and responsibility felt as to the House ‘of 
Lords. Ifthe House of Commons act contrary to the will of the nation, at 
no distant period an opportunity will occur of selecting another. The nation 
reposes, therefore, on hope, or it may, by numerous petitions and memorials to his 
Majesty, by a well-timed expression of public opinion, procure at any time @ 
new general election. Such a condition insures submission tothe authority of 
the House of Commons; but, if the House of Lords act, as at present, contrary 
to the will of the nation, insulting half the population and injuring the other 
half by the insults offered to their fellow citizens in their name and by their 
power, there is no other redress for the nation than to destroy the House of 
Lords as now constituted, which, in fact, is what a great number of persons 
demand. An elective House of Lords would be amenable to the nation; and 
the latter, having at all times a legal and quiet method of changing some of the 
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members of that body, would always havea strong motive for patient submission 
to its authority. And let those remark, who so strenuously object to substi- 
tuting a quiet and legal mode of reducing the House of Peers to obedience to the 
national will, for the violent and extra legal mode which is now always in the 
ate of the nation, that they can find no higher praise to give to the Tory 

eers than that they have protected the rights and liberties of the nation. 
That is the sum of all the arguments lately urged in favour of that House. 
On that ground an appeal has lately been made by the Tory press to the nation. 
Thus the Tories already recognize the power of the People to support or 
to overthrow the Peers, and if they are not grossly inconsistent they cannot 
object to establishing a quiet and legal method, by making the members of 
the House of Lords elective, of insuring an answer totheir appeal. The fact is, 
and this is the condition which we accuse the Tory press of overlooking, that 
the House of Peers is now dependent for its authority on the great bulk of the 
community; but the community, when the Peers displease it, has no means of 
making the Peers sensible of that dependerce, but by overturning the 
House of Peers. As friends of order, quietness, and continued tranquillity, 
we wish to see, now that the House of Peers has systematically and avowedly 
set itself against the House of Commons and the great bulk of the nation, the 
painful necessity of utterly overturning the House of Peers obviated by timely 
reform. — Sept. 1. 

Times—One Government print—and only one—has ventured to attempt 
an answer to our exposure of “ Peerage Reform.” * * * The reply isa 
mere piece of stupidity. It denies most strenuously that the meaning of 
“* Peerage Reform” is the establishment of an irresponsible oligarchy, and then 
goes on to.prove, with all the unconsciousness of brainless boobyism, that every 
word we have said on the subject is perfectly true. And this is all we need say 
in answer. — Sept 2. 


THE TIMES, THE PEERS, AND THE POOR-LAWS. 

True Sun—Although we will yield to none in the earnestness of our de- 
mands, not;merely of justice for the poor but for the administration of charity 
in a kindly and sympathetic spirit, we cannot quietly allow humanity to be 
made a stalking-horse for the purpose of political party. The Times this 
morning talks of ‘rushing to the rescue of the poor from the cowardly and 
cold-blooded tyranny of the Whigs and Whig-Radicals,” and speaks of the 
* war-cries” of ‘* Peerage Reform and the Poor-Law Act.” This is a dis- 
honest combination. If the poor, or the poor’s friends, can be persuaded that 
their cause will be served by an alliance with that of Peerage dictatorship, or 
Tory cupidity, they will become, and will deserve to be, the most miserable 
dupes that were ever deluded into selling their birthright for a mess of pottage. 
»  * * The Peers made no stand for the poor; they reserved themselves 
for the Irish parsons. If their feelings be what are now trumpeted abroad, what 
a cowardly, selfish, hypocritical thing isa Tory Peerage and the Tory party. 
With a majority of eighty at their command, they allow a bill to pass unop- 

osed ; and then, three years afterwards, raise a howl about weak soup, black 
se hard cheese, and offal meat. If such be the bounty of the bill, it is the gift 
of Tory Lords as well as Whigs. Who told the Zimes to speak for the Tories? 
It may be used as their tool, but is it sure of having been installed as their 
oracle? Blackwood tells a different tale; and the authority is just as good. 
In the article on which we commented yesterday, after a censure on the enor- 
mous expense of useless Commissions, a special exception is made on behalf of 
the one in question. ‘Some part of this expenditure has indeed produced 
valuable information, and been the foundation of useful measures, as the Poor- 
law Commission.” Here, then, we have Tory against Tory. The pirate hangs 
out one flag at stem and another at stern. The objectionable portions of the 
Poor-law Amendment Act were jointly supported by two sets of persons, who 
were actuated by very different motives. One set consisted of political econo- 
mists, opposed on principle to any public provision at all for the poor. They 
would willingly have attempted an entire and total abolition. That pur- 
pose being impracticable, they did whatever could be done to infuse the spirit of 
a repeal into the form of an amendment. This set was chiefly Whig and Radical. 
There were others whose principle was in their pockets. They thought only 
of the pressure of the rates. As they were payers and not reccivers, they 
desired a more economical system. They discerned a connexion between 
rising rates and sinking rents. These practical men for once dallied with phi- 
losophy. They thought with the theorists, or rather they talked with them, 
and forwarded the project because it promised to be profitable. Of this class 
were many of the Tories and Tory Peers by whom the bill was supported 
Nobody will accuse the Duke of Wellington of being a political economist. 
But his Grace committed the party to the Poor-law Amendment. — * 

Who pauperized the country from one end to the other, and added six millions 
sterling per annum to the Poor-rates? The Tories. Who went on, year after 
year, grinding to the earth the industrious classes, making paupers by hundreds 
of thousands, rearing workhouses, and gaols, and gibbets, nor ever attempting 
the correction of the misery their own policy had generated? The Tories. 
Who laid on that heavy load of taxation which first perverted the character 
and operation of the old Poor-law, and instead of about ten millions, extorted 
fifty millions per annum from the country? The Tories: And to whom do 
we owe the bread-tax ; by whom is it fixed on, as it was laid on; who, to keep 
up their rents, take two-fifths of the labourer’s loaf by the corn monopoly, and 
then cant about the quality of a workhouse crust?» The Tories. The very 
philanthropic, sympathetic Tories. Like sundry of their other doings, ‘ this 
4s too bad.” — Sept. 2. 
TORY PATRIOTISM. 

Mornino Post—We are informed, from a good source, though we are 
eluctant to pledge ourselves unconditionally to the fact, that the discussions 
which are well known to have been going on between the Cabinet of St. James’s 
and the Tuileries, since the proclamation of the Constitution in Spain, have at 
length assumed a very unpleasant appearance. The thunderer of Downing 
Street, completely foiled by the superior tactics of Louis Philip, has shaken the 
whole celestial dominions in his fury, aud has threatened to expose several acts of 
his faithful ally, which have been totally at variance with his professions at the 
time. He is about to prove that Louis Philip has actually given as-istance to 
Don Carlos, not only by permitting the frontier to continue open, in violation 
of his engagement to close it, but by absolute and direct means. Supposing 
that Lord Palmerston is able to prove communications between the King 
of the French and Don Carlos, what good can arise to him? Every 
one has seen that Louis Philip, finding that the Queen was unable to maintain 
her position at Madrid, has, in accordance with the policy of France, invariably 
acted upon since the time of Louis the Fourteenth, to keep up an ascendancy 
in the Peninsula, listened to the projects of Don Carlos with a more favourable 
ear than he would have done if Christina could have made good her ground. 
No other statesman in Europe but the blind Cupid of the Foreign Othce was 
dec:ived by the share which Louis Philip took in the Quadruple Treaty. The 
joining in it was little better than an artifice to keep a control on the develop- 
ment of e ents in the Peninsula, and to prevent England having all the 
merit, the honour, and the gains of Spanish regeneration if the treaty 
could have been carried through. The King of the French had no share 
in originating the treaty; it was the sole inspiration of Lord Palmerston, 
as he has taken care more than once to tell us. Had it been successful, the 
object of Louis Philip would have been answered by that means; but now that 
it has failed, it is a policy worthy of a Continental Court to secure an influence 
at the other side, and the Citizen Monarch has not neglected to doso. Lord 














Palmerston may cry out that he has been humbugged and deceived. No per- 
son has doubted of the fact; but what benefit will arise to him from ‘the 
avowal? Will being laughed at afford him consolation in his misfortunes ? 
He wants no new claptrap to secure that great species of popular applause. 
This will be agri See for our wise Secretary’s operations. Well may he 
rejoice in his Quadruple Treaty and intimate alliance with France. If the af- 
fair works out to the last according to the present progress, he will have so 
fully succeeded in his foreign policy as to be left alone in Europe, the great 
Powers turning away in disgust from his revolutionary pretensions; France, 
wearied of so unprofitable an alliance, inconsistent with its new policy, and 
the Peninsula, for which we have fought, slipping through our fingers—or that 
portion of it which may continue for a season true hanging like a millstone 
about his neck. Louis Philip cares as little for Lord Palmerston’s threats as 
he does for his alliance. — Septr 2. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
SaturDAYy NIGHT. 


Nor a word of news of the least importance, from any quarter, has 
reached us since the first edition was put to press. 


From the Paris newspapers received this morning, we learn that tlte 
negotiations with Gutzor for reconstructing the French Cabinet have 
been broken off. GurzotT, it is now said, insisted upon naming the 
Ministers to three departments, including the Home Office, or upon 
being installed in the Presidency of the Council, with the real control 
of the Government. He also required a promise that the Chambers 
should be dissolved, if a majority declared against him. To these 
terms Lours Puttip refused to consent. Indeed, it is scarcely possible 
that they could have been proposed with any expectation on the part 
of Guizor that they would have been acceded to by the King. 


The news from Spain this morning is important. The Queen Re- 
gent issued two decrees on the 22nd of August. The first convokes the 
Cortes for the 24th of October; the members to be chosen under the 
electoral system of 1812. The second declares, that the laws pro- 
mulgated by the Cortes when the Constitution was formerly in force, 
are not to be deemed valid until they have been revised and sanctioned 
by the Cortes to assemble in October. The Queen has taken this 
step on the advice of her Ministers; whose address, with her reply,. 
appears in the Madrid Gazette. Both documents are couched in very 
moderate language. 

At Cadiz the news of the revolution at St. Ildefonso and Madrid 
caused enthusiastic rejoicing. 


In the next column, our readers will find a very interesting letter from 
Mr. O'CoyneEti. Though bearing the date of the 27th August, it 
reached us only this forenoon, when our pages were about to be sent to 
press. Any remarks, especially of a controversial nature, which we 
might otherwise offer, must therefore be postponed. But Mr. O’Con- 
NELL has exceedingly narrowed the grounds of difference between 
us. For the sake of the latter part of his present address, we can 
overlook the beginning. Indeed, we have already answered it, (if 
the Hibernicism may be allowed,) in our paper on Ireland of the 
20th August, and several others. Jt was not “THE Irish question” 
that was put to the electors at Newcastle—in this instance Mr. 
O’ConneEtt does injustice to his great cause, by an impolitie limita- 
tion. However, waiving controversy for the present, we recommend 
O’ ConneLt’s letter to the perusal of all, and most of all, the King's 
Ministers. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuanak, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The long-expected announcement of the increase of the rate of discount to 5 
per cent. by the Governors of the Bank of England was made yesterday, by 
the issue of the following notice; which is of the same nature as those usually 
issued on the closing of the books of the various Stecks previous to the Divi- 
dends becoming due, and differs only in the increased rate of interest. 

“The Governor aud Company of the Bank of England do hereby give notice, tha 
on and afier the Ist instant, they will be ready to receive applications for loans upon 
the deposit.of bills of exchange, Exchequer Bills, East India Bonds, or other approved 
securities ; such Loans to be repaid on or before 20th October next, with interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent.per annum, and to be for sums of not less than 2000/. each. 

In pursuance of their avowed determination to check the export of the pre- 
cious metals, the Bank have refused this week, as_they did last, to discount 
bills drawn upon one of the most eminent mercantile houses in London, be- 
cause of its connexion with the large establishments in the United States, by 
whom the recent supply of bullion to America has been undertaken. 

The premium upon Exchequer Bills has again fallen about 5s. 5 and com- 
mercial bills, or those issued in aid of public works, have been as low as 1 dis. 
The price of Consols is still well supported ; but the difference between the 
transactions for Money and for the Account has increased, and is now from § to 
5-16 per cent. i , 

In the Foreign Market, Spanish Stock has been steadier, or rather the fluc- 
tuations have been less violent than usual. Prices to-day are, however, about 
} per cent. below those of last week ; and there has not been any thing remark- 
able in the transactions since our last. 

Portuguese Stocks have been depressed, in rather a greater degree than 
Spanish ; but the business transacted has been on an unusually limited scale. 

The European Continental Stocks have been steady, and are not at all affected 
by the augmentation of the rate of discount. ‘ 

“The South American Stocks have also been firm, with very little doing. 

In the Railway Share Market there has been a demand for the Shares of 
Stephenson’s Brighton Line; which have consequently improved 2l. 10s. per 
Share. The South-eastern have also been sought after, and some considerable 
purchases have been made by the agents of Liverpool and Manchester capitalists 5 
but though the operations have been on an extended scale; the market was pre- 
viously so overborne with Shares, that the improvement in the price has been 
inconsiderable. ‘ 

The Shares of Cundy’s Brighton Line have also risen about 15s. per Share, 
but are still at a discount. 


Saturpay, TWELVE O'CLOCK. 

The Consol Market is firmer to-day, but the improved quotations have not 
been caused by any extensive operations. The Spanish and Portuguese Stocks 
are also higher, but the business of the morning has been altogether unimportant. 
The Railway Shares are generally at yesterday’s quotations, with the exception of 
the South Eastern, which have declined about 1/. per Share, and the North Mid- 
land, which have improved in the same ratio. Stephenson's Brighton are about 
10s. lower, but Cundy’s are quoted higher ; Eastern Counties are also heavy. We 
subjoin the prices of the principal ones. London and Birmingham 72 74 prem. 5 
Derby and ditto 28 prem.; North Midland 6 7 prem.; South Eastern 2 4 
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prem. ; Great Wester 13$ 144 prem. ; Brighton (Stephencor’s) 433 ditto 


(Cundy’s) par 4 prem. ; Eastern Counties, § dis. § prem. 43% 
“Sega SaturDAy, Four 





. O'CLOCK. 
Consols are 3 lower than in the morning, in consequence of a heavy sale of 
New Thre-eand-a-half per Cents. and Long Annuities having occurred. The 
latter Stock has experienced a considerable reduction, as the sales com- 
menced at 153, and the Stock has since fallen to 15§ ; this depreciation of § per 
cent. being, as the price of the Stock is reckoned upon every 12. Annuity, equal 
to a fall of per cent. The Spanish and Portuguese Markets have remained 
steady during the whole afternoon. The Railway Share Market has been 
without any material fluctuation. Several transactions have occurred in 
Cundy’s Brighton Shares, but the price remains the same. 
91 | 











3 per Cent. Consuls .....66. Danish 3 per Cents. ...«+.. 764 77# 
Ditto for Account..... eiedés. Slee Dutch 24 per Cents ........ 55% 

3 per Cent. Reduced ......46. Mexican 6 per Cents ....... — 
W434 per Cent Anns..... 99$ Portuguese Regency 5 p.Cts. 79 
Indira Stuck .....ccceeccees —- Ditto 3 per Cent. .......... 42% 434 
Bank Stock ......0.ceseees _— Ditto 5 per Cents 1836 Scrip. 10 8 dis. 
Exchequer Bills ......+.0.- 35 pm Prussian (1818) 5 per Cert... —— 
Belgian 5 per Cents ......-. 1034 | Russian (1822) 5 per Cent... 108§ 93 
‘Brazilian 5 per Cents ..,.... 85 + | Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent... 304 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, August 30th, Buckinghamshire, Hopkins, from Bombay; 
3lst, Persian Hopton, from New South Wales; September lst, Dauutless, Pinder, from 
Penyal; and Protector, Bragg, from Van Diemen’s Land. At Deal, September Ist, 
Joanna, Deniston, from Bengal. Off Dartmouth, 2d, Thomas Loury, Bully, from 
China, At Liverpool, August 3lst, General Gascoyne, Kirby, from China, 

Sailed—From Gravesend, August 26th, Mary Ann, Tarbett, for Madras; September 
Ist, Alfred, Tapley, for ditto; and Scaleby Castle, Robertson, for Bombay, From 
Liverpool, August 30th, Oriental, Scales, for Bengal. 





«JUSTICE TO IRELAND”—AND TO ENGLAND! 
TO°THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Darrynane Abbey, 27th August 1836, 

Sir— The Spectator does “penetrate to Darrynane ;” else I should 
be deprived of much entertainment and instruction also—and of the 
opportunity of setting myself right with you and your readers. 

The substantial point of difference between us is this—I assert that 
the majority of the English nation are indifferent, or worse, hostile, to 
the claim of the people of Ireland to “justice.” I assert that in- 
difference, or rather that hostility. 

This you deny. Iwish you would convince me that you are right 
in so denying: but you content yourself with assailing my reasons. 
And for this purpose you have one great advantage over me, resulting 
from a preposterous report of a speech of mine made in Dublin. The 
species of argument given in that report is indeed absurd, but absurd 
to the very last point of absurdity. My vanity is much piqued that any 
person who knew me for an hour should bring himself to believe me 
capable of testing public opinion by the conduct of the Cuanpos voters. 
In sober sadness, I will say that I am not capable of any such non- 
sense. 

The substance of what I said on that occasion was just this—which 
is my present opinion also— That I would concede, for argument 
sake, that a numerical majority of all the people of England were 
favourable to doing justice to Ireland; yet that the disposition of the 
English nation towards Ireland was best evinced by ‘the class of voters’ 
—that class constituted the portion of the English people most if not 
solely efficient for political purposes. I insisted that it was by the 
class of voters alone that the opinion of England could be known with 
any certainty. It was true that such class included the Cuanpos 
voters, who in general had not the power to express their own senti- 
ments, and showed only those of their landlords: so far the experi. 
ment was not complete : but whatever defect existed in the experiment 
as to the counties, was compensated for by the town of Newcastle, 
when the only difference between the two candidates was that which 
touched the government of Ireland. The enemy to Ireland was 
elected, and the friend to Ireland rejected.” 

I therefore said, ‘that if it were asserted to me that the People of 
England are favourable to the Irish, my answer would be in one word, 
Newcastle.” 

You say this would be a foolish answer. My reply is, that it would 
be quite a rational answer. 

As far as mere assertion, we are upon an equality. But you proceed 
to reasoning. You say Biacker was rejected by the Newcastle elec- 
tors because he was a mere Whig—that he did not go far enough for the 
Reformers of Newcastle, who ¢herefore rejected him. You also al- 
lege that if a Radical Reformer had stood, the result would have been 
his return to Parliament. . 

According to you, the Reformers of Newcastle rejected BLAcKET 
because he was a Whig, whereas they would have elected him had he 
been a thorough Reformer. 


Patience, my good Sir, patience—you go too far. Recollect that 


@ Newcastle did not merely and singly reject Buacker for not being Re- 


former enough, but it elected Hopcson, who is no Reformer at all. 

If the Neweastle men acted on your principles, and rejected a mere 
Whig, why, what confounded blockheads must they be, to elect an un- 
equivocal Tory ! 

Really, with all your talent, you look only at one side of the ques- 
tion. You see Bracket rejected, and you exclaim—* Mighty well! 
Out with him! He is not Reformer enough. Out with him! the 
mere Whig!” 

You forget, in your joy at the blow given to the Whigs, that there 
is a stronger blow given to the cause of Reform by the election of a 
stark staring Tory. 

No—the truth is, that the experiment at Newcastle was complete. 
There was but one essential difference between Hopcson and 
Buiacket—only one—that related to Ireland. Bracket was for the 
Ministry, who are tranquillizing Ireland by some practical justice; he 
was for the Appropriation-clause; he was for Municipal Reform in 
Ireland. Hopcson, on the contrary, was against that Ministry—against 
the Appropriation-clause—against Corporate Reform in Ireland. 

It was impossible to bring before the minds of Englishmen in a 
more simple and single shape the question of ‘good government for 
Ireland.” There was no other question at that election. Both can- 
didates rejected Ballot and Short Parliaments, and extension or uni- 
versality of suffrage. The Irish question was the only question— 
the only difference between them. 

How can you then shrink from my conclusion, that the result proves 
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the electors of Newcastle to be either indifferent or hostile to the rights 
of the Irish people ? 

You suggest that the majority was divided by the Radi as, who 
would have elected Colonel Narrer—and in truth fhey ¢ould not have 
found a better man; or SHARMAN CrawrordD—who is introduced 
by you I do not distinctly know why—but be it so: then it was Ra- 
dical Reformers who turned the scale. Alas, for poor Irelen4, when 
her friend was rejected, and her avowed eneiay returned, not by Torics 
or neutral politicians, but by Radicals ! 

Thus you strengthen my argument, instead of weakening it: and 
you give me double cause of regret—first, because you :oafirm my im- 
pression of English hostility to Ireland; and secondly, because, in- 
stead of rousing English honesty to bestir itself for Ireland, you shift 
and palliate the nature of the crime committed—and, alas! renewable— 
by the English constituencies. 

You say, it was English sympathy that secured for Ireland Emanci- 
pation. I should be delighted to believe it: but I cannot, because I 
know directly the reverse to be the fact. An ‘immense majority of 
the English were violently hostile to that measure. Only Icok at the 
list of petitions in the year 1829; and, recollecting that the Govern. 
ment party, as well as all the sections of Liberals, were opposed to 
adverse petitions, it will, I think, convince you that we owe nothing to 
an English majority—though we owe much to individual English 
advocates—for that emancipation, which, after all, was mainly achieved 
by ourselves. Her “ hereditary bondsmen” did it, and here I am who 
led them on. 

It is to the last degree discreditable to the English nation to be 
indifferent to the rights of the Irish people. In the first place, it 
proves a want of gratitude; secondly, it proves a want of due attention 
to their own liberties, because the popular party in Ireland are active 
and ready partisans of British freedom; thirdly, it proves great igno- 
rance of the best interests of Great Britain, because, if the Irish people 
were fairly and justly treated, they would be the best consumers with 
whom the British manufacturers could deal in peace, and in war they 
would be the best allies Britain could have,—whereas, whilst the Irish 
people experience injustice, their consequent poverty unfavourably 
affects British manufactures and commerce in times of peace, and as to 
war—Great Britain can never again attempt to go to war whilst Ire- 
land has just cause of disaffection. 

Upon these points we agree, and our policy aims at the same objects. 
But you think you will drive the Whig Ministry into a course of more 
active exertion for measures of amelioration. I do much fear you will 
fail. Lord Metsourne and his Cabinet seem not to understand their 
own position. ‘They have the Court party hostile to them to the last 
degree, because in that party centres the worst practical details of 
Toryism. They have the Lords, led on by the most base of mankind, 
sustained by the most selfish of the human race, and encouraged by 
the least chivalrous but the most daring of successful adventurers— 
they have such a House of Lords to contend with. It is true, they 
might have the People, the irresistible People with them—but they 
neglect the People—they foolishly neglect the People, and more 
foolishly endeavour to conciliate enemies who have neither the inclina- 
tion nor even the capability of being conciliated. 

It is, I admit, a most melancholy thing to find the Whig Ministry in 
such a position. They have the means within their reach to be all- 
powerful. They have only to throw themselves on the People—to 
act for the People, wiih the People, and in aid of the exertions of the 
People. 

What a glorious career lies before Lord Mée.zourne and his col- 
leagues, if they do but possess energy and integrity adequate to the 
lofty destiny that awaits them! They may, if they please, add more 
than one-third to the strength and resources of the empire. They 
may conciliate Ireland, and become the first of benefactors to Great 
See how successful is Lord Mutcrave’s experiment—con- 
sisting of nothing but the working out of common sense and common 
honesty! Yes, but it is a vigorous exhibition of common sense—it is 
a manly display of common honesty! The MEtzourne Administra- 
tion may give to the British Crown seven million of friends and sup- 
porters—they may confer permanent prosperity cn tLose seven millions 
of human beings, and on their accumulating posterity. 

No Ministry ever had so glorious a career before them. Ireland, 
after more than six centuries of unmitigated oppression, is ready for 
conciliation—for union—for identification with Britain. |The first 
dawn of impartiality is the first exhibition of dutiful tranquillity. The 
great national question can, nay, MUST now be decided,— Are the Irish 
People to be fellow subjects; or are they to be—I will write it— 
ENEMIES ? 

Lord MELzourNnE may blot out the enmity for ever—he may make 
the Irish willing and most useful subjects. But for this purpose—and 
I joy that it should be so—he must satisfy the rational portion of the 
English People. He must content the English and Scotch Dissenters 
—they ask only for “justice.” He must become the advocate of an 
increased and extended franchise. He must consent to shorten the du- 
ration of Parliament. He must not shrink from the Ballot. Above all, 
he must prepare for the conflict with the Lords. The contest has begun 
by and fromthe Lords. Hitherto the Ministry and the Commons have 
not gone beyond—even if they have reached—mere passive resistance. 
The state of active hostility must commence. It will commence, either 
under Ministerial auspices or without the countenance of Ministers. 
One way or the other, the fight must be carried on. The Lords have 
already begun on their part. Ifthe Ministry desert the People in this 
crisis, revolutionary dangers will necessarily occur—nay, a violent revo- 
lution is, in my opinion, inevitable. The Lords will yield only to ade- 
feat. The People cannot much longer endure aristocratic despotism. A 
violent overthrow of our present institutions must be the result of the 
present posture of affairs, unless the ‘“* Reform of the Lords” becomes 
the watchword of the Ministerial party. If Lord Metzourne will 
but conduct and manage that necessary organic change—if he will com- 
bine in his own person the popular leader with the King’s Minister— 
the transition will be easy and safe, and secure from social change or 
individual misery. His duty to his King and to his country equally 
demand, not that he should ride ‘ on the political whirlwind and direct 
the storm,” but that he should prevent every such whirlwind, and ren- 
der such a storm unnecessary, and therefore impossible. 

The Ministry of Lord Metzourne owe a debt of gratitude to the 
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Trish. Let them enable themselves to pay that debt, by joining now 
heart and hand with the rational Reformers of England. The Peers 
—the Peers have shaken the foundation of the Throne—they have 
actually made the crown totter on the Royal head! and at this moment 
the Monarchy is not safe, because the Lords are as selfishly malevo- 
lent towards the People as they are blindly confident in their supposed 
strength and stability. Unless the aristocracy of the Peerage be 
curbed and reformed, they will involye the Monarchy in one common 
ruin with themselves. 

In this, not coming, but existing struggle, Lord MErtzourne’s 
Cabinet can reckon on the zealous, the ardent, and the efficient sup- 

ort of the Irish People and of their Representatives. We all feel deeply 
indebted to the present Ministry. Itis the best—the only good Ad- 
ministration for Ireland that ever existed. If we go to the very verge 
of propriety in support of the present Ministers, their conduct in Jre- 
land is our excuse—ay, and our justification. It cannot be denied that 
Lord Mutecrave’s government of Ireland has been as nearly perfect 
as the nature of man, and above all, as the nature of our institutions, 
could possibly admit. The only thing the Irish People desire is, that 
the Law would enable Lord Mutcrave to do all the good he wishes. 
Ireland would be for ever tranquil and prosperous if the principle of 
Lord Mutcrave’s government was transferred to the Statute-book, 
and that the-Law enforced those just measures which he so anxiously 
endeavours to introduce. 

The greatest curse that could be inflicted on Ireland would be a re- 
turn of the Tories to power. I do verily believe, that such return 
would be the greatest calamity the English People and the English 
Monarch could sustain. 

I have wandered from my subject. You will pardon me. You see 
we agree in essentials. The Ministry must rpopuLarizE themselves 
in England,—or Great Britain is deeply injured—and Ireland totally 
ruined for a century. 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
; DanieEL O’ConnELL, 





MR. BUCKINGHAM AND MR. BAILEY OF SHEFFIELD. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Sheffield, 23d August 1836. 

Sir—I am a constant reader and general admirer of you excellent paper ; and 
whenever I perceive in it any thing that is likely to raise doubts of its impar- 
tial justice, I am grieved at it, as being likely to weaken its influence; and 
this is a time in which we cannot afford to lose any thing for the Liberal cause. 

In reading your paper of Saturday last, I observed a paragraph relative to 
Mr. Parkenr’s reelection, in which you go out of your way, unnecessarily as it 
would seem to me, to speak contemptuously of the electors of Sheffield, as 
well as one of their Representatives, Mr. Buckincuam; for you say “ that 
the opinions of a constituency which could prefer Mr. Buckingham to Mr. 
Bailey, are of very little consequence.” Now it is probable that whatever 
merit Mr. Baiigy may possess, is as likely to be known here, in his native 
town, where he has lived all his days, as anywhere; but though two very 
favourable opportunities have been presented to him to obtain the suffrages of 
his fellow townsmen, they have twice elected Mr. BuckinGHAM in preference 
to Mr. Barrey; the former, without local property or without any influence 
beyond his own merits, having been on both occasions preferred to the latter, 
who had every aid which local property and local influence could give to his 
claims. 

If you had strengthened your opinion of Mr. Baritry’s superiority to Mr. 
Buckincuam by any comparative estimate of their respective qualifications, 
it would have had an appearance at least of greater impartiality than the sort, 
of summary judgment which you have volunteered. The electors of this 
borough are not deficient in intelligence, though they do not choose Mr. 
Barvey to represent them; and they therefore compare the qualifications of 
the Member of their choice with the one you would seem to force on their ac- 
eeptance. They ask whether Mr. Baitery has a larger fund of general infor- 
mation, collected from personal intercourse with almost every country in the 
world, than Mr. BuckinGHAM? whether he has greater powers of application 
to make that information available for the public good ? whether he is a better 
thinker or a better speaker? whether he has given greater proofs of his attach- 
ment to liberty, or laboured with more zeal to promote it? whether, if Mr. 
Baiey had been in Parliament, he would have attended closer to his duties, 
or voted more independently ? or, in short, have done any thing, as a Meme 
of the House of Commons, of more public utility, or in ae s 
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J can learn trom all their expressions, that Mr. Bartey could not have served 
them better, and might have served them worse. Why, then, should they 
give him a preference? They say, very naturally, that they are more compe- 
tent to judge of the relative merits of any two candidates presented to their 
choice, than aay persons at a distance can be ; because here, on the spot, every 
particular respecting them is made known by the rivai advocates of each ; and 
they have the same advantages in forming their judgment asa jury who hears 
and sees all the evidence given in court, has over persons who merely read an 
account of the trial. And I believe they are right. 

There is one portion of your conduct towards Mr. Buckincuam which is, 
however, even less just than the summary and contemptuous manner in which 
you treat both him and his constituents,—I mean your entire omission of all 
allusion to the labours which he has really performed: for, to read your account 
of the business of the session, your enumeration of the Members, and your list 
of the Bills passed and Committees appointed on public inquiries, no one would 
have known that Mr. Buckincuam had ever prepared any measure or joined 
in any inquiry; and though you could go out of your way to find space for a 
sreer at his letter to Mr. O’ConNELL on the evils of spirit-drinking among the 
Irish peasantry, you could not—when the account of the bills of the session was 
before you, and when it would have been strictly within your way to meet with 
it—find space for a single line to allude to the successful passing of two bills on 
Copyright both brought in by Mr. Buckincuam, and carried through both 
Houses, the one to protect the productions of British art in prints and engrav- 
ings from the piracy to which they were daily subjected in Ireland, and the 
other to relieve authors and publishers of books from more than half the burden 
to which they were before subject in being compelled to give eleven gratuitous 
copies of their productions to eleven public libraries of the kingdom. So also, 
when you enumerated the Reports of Committees, you passed over entirely all 
mention of one that is admitted very generally to be one of the most important 
of the whole session—the Report of the Select Committee on Shipwrecks. 
You could not have been ignorant of this, for it was published at length in the 
Morning Chronicle, the Sun, and the Shipping Gazette, and in a shorter 
form in other papers, with commendations on every side; and, considering the 
magnitude of the evil it exposes and the importance of the changes it recom- 
mends, it deserved a very prominent place in the list of the Reports of the 
Session, instead of being passed over as it was by you without being even men- 
tioned g 





These are omissions, both in*the Bills and Reports, which cannot be supposed 
to be accidental; and, coupled with your evident desire to disparage Mr, 
BuckinGHAM in the eyes of his constituents, seem to prove that, for the sake 
of justifying your opinion, you do not scruple to deal so unfairly by a public 
man as to keep back from your readers all knowledge of whatever public ser~ 
vices he may have.rendered ; thus adding deception to injustice, b suppressing 
what, in a fair and just account of the Public Bills and Reports of the Session, 
ought to have been mentioned at least by whomsoever brought in or completed ; 
and which no doubt would have been mentioned, and mentioned with praise, if 
they were the productions of any other person than Mr. BuckincHam, whom 
you had predetermined to deprive of all credit even for that which he had done. 

The friends of Mr. BarLey, who include some of the most honourable and 
intelligent men of this town, will not be much obliged to you for endeavouring 
to promote the as yet untried claims of that gentleman, by thus trampling under 
foot the already proved and established claims of his rival; and the friends of 
Mr. BuckincuamM—among whom are to be found many of Mr. BAitey’, vap- 
porters, for in political opinions there is not the slightest difference between 
them as to Liberal or even Radical ideas of Reform—will console themselves with 
this assurance, that the Spectator happily is not the only newspaper which is 
read; though, as far as its influence extends, it has done all it could to do 
injury to the man of their choice, by keeping back from the public all mention 
of his actual labours, and then holding up his constituents to contempt because 
they prefer him to one who has, thus far ‘ut least, only professions to offer as 
his claim to their preference. 

I have still, however, sufficient reliance on your general sense of justice to 
convince me that you will readily insert this letter, and thus make the best 
atonement that one honourable man can make to another for an injury which, 
unless it can be justified, ought to be repaired. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, An Etecrtor. 

[ This sot-disant “« Elector” puffs Mr. BuckincHam with about as 
much modesty as if Mr. Buckincuam himself held the pen as well as 
inspired the composition. 

Let us replace before the reader, from the mass of compiled news 
in the Spectator of the 20th August, the entire little paragraph which 
has served as a pretence for the puff— 

“ The Radicals of Sheffield talk of Mr. John Bell, formerly one of the editors of the 
True Sun, as a candidate for the representation of that borough; aud the Tories wish 
Mr. Johu Stuart Wortley to come forward ; but Mr. Parker has strong local influence, 
aud will almost certainly be returned, It matters little what the electors of Sheffield 
may do on this occasion. No importance can be attributed to the opinions of a con- 
stituency who could preter either Mr. Parker or Mr. Buckingham, to such a person as 
their distinguished townsman, Mr, Samuel Bailey.” 

Here it will be seen, that we made no invidious distinction between 
the two Members for Sheflield, as the tricky “ Elector” would falsely 
insinuate by his garbling. We placed them both below Mr. Battey; 
and Mr. Parker bas just as much cause of complaint, if any, as Mr. 
BuckincuaM. But we venture to say that Mr. Parker—who has 
the reputation of being a modest and unassuming as well as an intelli- 
gent and useful Member—feels it no disparagement to be told that the 
works of Mr. Battery display a higher degree of legislative ability than 
Mr. Parker himself has given evidence of possessing. We have 
always been of opinion that there are too few men of Mr. Barvey’s 
order of mind in the House of Commons—men who would bring the 
philosophy of legislation to bear on the making of Acts of Parlia- 
ment. There are few such men in the country; and it is a matter of 
regret and loss to the public—and, in our opinion, disgraceful to the 
constituency whose suffrages he sought—that either Mr. Parker, Mr. 
BuckinGuaM, or any other person in England, should have been pre- 
ferred by them to Mr. Bartey. He is the chief ornament of their 
town, with an American as well as European reputation as a writer on 
the higher branches of politics; as a Reformer he is worthy to sit 
beside Mr. Grore; he is no self-seeker or dreamy schemer; his 
fortune is ample, and his private character perfectly unblemished. 
We trust that the next general election will not pass over without 
the return of Mr. BaiLey for some important constituency, gifted 
with more discernment than that of Sheffield. 

Proceeding on the assumption that we desire to “trample under 
foot the already proved and established claims” of Mr. BuckincHamM— 
an assumption founded, as we have shown, on a false and garbled quo- 
tation—the soi-disant * Elector” complains of the omission of all ac. 
count of Mr, Bucxincuam’s labours in our enumeration of the Bills 
passed and the Committees appointed last session; and reminds us 
that, through his instrumentality, two bills on Copyright were carried 
through both Houses, “ one to protect the productions of British artists 
in prints and engravings from the piracy to which they were daily sub- 


ject in Ireland; and the other to relieve authors and publishers of 


books from more than half the burden to which they were before sub- 
ject, in being compelled to give eleven gratuitous copies of their pro- 
‘duetions to eleven public libraries of the kingdom.” The first of these 
bills may, no doubt, be of service in a small way; the second, as we 
understand it, is an incomplete and paltry piece of legislation, which 
transfers from publishers to the public the cost of supplying certain 
libraries with books. There was very little difficulty in getting either 
of these measures through Parliament; and they attracted exceedingly 
little notice: Mr. Bucktncuam has ample reward for his easy exertions 
in the gratitude of the publishers. As for placing such insignificant 
measures as these by the side of the great political acts of the session, 
(which our summary was confined to,) nobody but their author would 
dream of such an absurdity. . 

The Report of the Committee on Shipwrecks has not yet been deli- 
vered with the Parliamentary Papers of the Session, though an unau- 
thorized copy of it was sent, irregularly, (Mr. Buckrncuam probably 
knows by whom,) to some of the daily papers, and appeared among the 
last days of the session, when our columns were crammed, - It is diffi- 
cult to pronounce on the value of a document of this kind without 
examining the EVIDENCE on which its recommendations are built ; and 
here the evidence is still unpublished. We certainly were not attracted 
by the Katerfelto style of the conclusion of the Report ; and we ob- 
serve inthe Neweastle paper of Tuesday, a writer who shows more 
acquaintance with the subject than we profess, deals very disparagingly 
with its substance. This we shall not do, till, among the postponed 
tasks, with which, at the close of our imperfect Summary of the Ses- 
sion, we promised to occupy the leisure of the recess, the one in ques- 
tion can have been deliberately accomplished. In the mean while, 
with tke Report of the Drunken Committee in our recollection, we 
shall not, merely on the credit of Mr. BuckinGHAm’s name, consent 
to place the Report of the Committee on Shipwrecks among the useful 
or important or more noticeable labours of the session,—ED. ] 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHY DO NOT THE MASSES AGITATE FOR 
PEERAGE REFORM? 


Trose who wonder that there is no agitation for Peerage Reform, 
will do well to look back:at that period, for some time before the 
downfal of Lord Greyv’s Administration, when the masses were 
highly dissatisfied and yet entirely passive. The country was, we 
may sav, disgusted with that policy of Lord Grey which had for 





@ Object to spare the House of Lords by keeping clear of questions 


likely to produce collision between the two Houses; but there was 
no very plain evidence of the feeling thus excited. The people 
were ripe for agitation, and yet did not agitate. And herein they 
showed what is called practical good sense... Though the masses 
were ripe for agitation, their natural leaders at the time were 
opposed to every thing in the shape of movement, and yet were 
not ripe for being cast off or treated as enemies. It was impossible 
to agitate for the fruits of the Reform Bill, without flying in the 
face of thosemen who, by acting as instruments to Parliamentary 
Reform, had established a claim on the national gratitude and 
affection. So long, therefore, as a hope existed that Lord Grry’s 
Ministry would aid in carrying out the Reform Bill to its natural 
consequences, popular agitation was not to be expected. A word 
from Ministers would have produced violent agitation against the 
Obstructives; but for agitation against Ministers, it was necessary 
that they should have a quarrel with the People. Nothing could be 
done—no practical end was obtainable by agitation, until it should 
be settled whether the then leaders of the People (for leaders they 
still were, however unpopular at that time) were to be treated as 
friends or enemies. Lord BroveHam determined that question : 
Lord BroveHanm’s absurd speeches in Scotland, about the too 
rapid movement of the first Reformed Parliament, provided that 
quarrel between Minsters and the People, which was one indis- 
pensable step to popular agitation, It was no sudden impulse of 
Lord DurHam which took him to Glasgow, to raise a ery for those 
natural consequences of the Reform Bill—Household Suffrage, 
Vote by Ballot, and Triennial Parliaments. He did but seize the 
opportunity which Lord BroueHam had presented to him, of 
giving expression to the popular feeling. Lord DurHaAwm’s speech 
at Glasgow, holding out to the masses a prospect of new leaders, 
destroyed the Grey Ministry. Lord MELsourng, accepted by the 
People upon trial, and dismissed by a Court intrigue, was restored 
by p pular agitation. And this little history shows, that when 
there is no practical object to be gained by agitation, the People 
will not agitate. “ Thinking people,” you are quite in the right. 

The present situation of the Reforming masses is very like 
that in which they were placed shortly before Lord BroucHam’s 
famous speeches in Scotland. For what are they to agitate ? For 
Peerage Reform, which, as Mr. Hurr says to his constituents at 
Hull, is now the only question. But with what leaders? Is agi- 
tation for Peerage Reform to be for or against the MELBOURNE 
Ministry? This last is a question which must be determined be- 
fore the People will agitate for Peerage Reform. Though, if we 
may judge by the recent tone of some Treasury papers, Ministers 
have no objection to a little gentle agitation for Peerage Reform, 
if it be so conducted as not in the least to compromise them, still 
they stand before the country as being of opinion that the two 
Houses are “ coequal and coordinate,” and as being opposed to all 
further organic change. Are we to take the trouble of agitation, 
with a risk, or rather a high probability, that Ministers would 
turn upon us by and by, saying, “ You are all in the wrong; we 
never intended to lead in that direction!” It is not, as the mere 
partisans of the Ministry are fond of alleging, because the coun- 
try doubts about the incompatibility of an Unreformed House of 
Lords with a Reformed House of Commons, that the masses do 
not agitate for Peerage Reform; but it is because Ministers do 
not see that incompatibility, and because, at present, the masses 
have no other leaders. The Lords are ripe for being reformed ; 
the country is ripe for reforming them ; and the only question is, 
when will Ministers be ripe either for leading the country in that 
direction, or for being cast off as incapable to conduct a Reform- 
ing Government? This question must be settled before next ses- 
sion of Parliament; and will probably be settled before Christ- 
mas, if Lord Duruam should appear in England during the 
autumn. 





SPECIMENS OF LORDLY LEGISLATION. 


“Tue Sfatutes at large” contradict the assumption that the 
House of Peers has merit as a court of review. The obscurity, 
inconsistency, and multifarious iniquity of our written law, are 
proverbial. The evil has been growing with improvement in 
every other science; for the old laws are brief and intelligible 
compared with those of modern date. Yet every Act has been 
sanctioned by those unwearied and hawk-eyed sciutineers of 
slovenly legislation, the Peers! Not a blunder in terms which 
they had not the opportunity, but neglected, to rectify ; not an in- 
tentional injustice, from which the “hereditary tribunes of the 
poor” might not, but would not, shield the people. Yet with 
these proofs of laziness, incompetency, and wilful wrongdoing 
glaring in the eyes of the nation, the Peers have the assurance to 
claim respect and support on the ground of their services and vir- 
tues as lawmakers! The House of Commons is a mob; but the 
Lords, placed by Providence above the noise and tumult and 





quarrels of the rest of the world, are enabled to give calm, delibe- 
rate, unbiassed attention, to measures which the Representatives 
of the People have passed in hasty ignorance. Such were the 
agreeable falsehoods with which Lord Brouauam, overreaching 
himself as usual, toadied the Peers a year or two ago, and which 
they and their partisans delight to throw in the teeth of the advo- 
cates of the Peerage Reform. 

And this language of insult and untruth is used at a time when 
instances, not only of national wrong, but of gross carelessness 
and inattention to details, are disgusting everybody who takes an 
interest in the good government of the country. Moreover, such 
is the confidence of the Peer-worshippers, that they actually 
rail at Members of the House of Commons for. committing, in 
their region of tumult, mistakes which the scrutineers themselves 
in their calm court of review failed to detect. For instance, the 
Revising Barristers, by an Act which received the Royal assent on 
the 20th of August, are not to commence their duties till the 15th 
of October, instead of the 15th of September; and the voters’ lists 
therefore will not be complete till the end of November: but, as 
the revision of last year is good only for one year, that is to the 
25th of October next, the whole country will be disfranchised for 
the month of November, while the lists of this year are in process 
of examination. Well, this was a blunder—the revision of 1835 
should have been directed to be held valid for an additional 
month. The consequences cannot be important; but the Tory 
papers, in their headlong desire to depreciate the House of Com- 
mons as compared with the Peers, dwell upon them with zeal 
and triumph. But, be the mistake of greater or less moment, 
where was the Court of Review—what were the calm and undis- 
tracted scrutineers of slovenly legislation about ? How did it 
happen that the devoted advocates of the rights of freemen suffered 
the whole constituent body of England to be disfranchised for a 
month? The answer is, because, instead of being careful, they 
are negligent; instead of being able, they are incompetent; in- 
stead of being the “tribunes of the poor,” they would gladly es- 
tablish the government of an oligarehy in the land, 

The practical consequences of this specimen of Lordly diligence 
and legislative acumen will not be serious; but the Peers were 
designedly guilty, the day before the session closed, of another 
far more important and offensive violation of duty. 

In the town of Ipswich, the municipal election which took place 
last year was informal. The Bailiffs, under the old charter of in- 
corporation, were annually elected on the 8th of September, but 
from time immemorial entered upon the duties of their office on 
the 29th of September, and continued in the discharge of them for 
one year from that date. The Municipal Act passed on the 9th 
September 1835. As, according to the charter, the Bailiff’ term 
of office expired on the 8th, a new election should have been made 
on that day; but this was not done, either from bad faith on the 
part of the old corporators, or because it was supposed, that in 
point of law asin point of fact, the then Bailiffs would not go out 
of office till the 29th of September. It was provided by the 
Municipal Act, that no new election of municipal officers should 
take place in boroughs where under the old charters such elec- 
tions would have taken place between the passing of the act and 
the time appointed for the election of new Councillors. But, as 
we have seen, the Bailiffs of Ipswich should have been chosen the 
day before the passing of the act. However, no such election was 
made; the Bailiffs continued in office, and presided at the election 
of the new Town-Council. The majority of-Councillors were 
Liberal; and then the defeated Tory party discovered that the 
election was illegal, because, according to the terms of the old 
charter, there were no Bailiffs at all in Ipswich under whom the 
Municipal Act could be brought into operation. They put for- 
ward a “ man of straw ” to file guo warranio informations against 
the members of the Council. Lord Denman made the rules for 
the informations absolute. Security for costs was demanded by 
the defendants; which was not forthcoming, and the Summer 
Assizes passed over without trial. In the mean while, Ipswieh is, 
municipally, thrown out of the pale of law. The local administra- 
tion of justice is suspended; no rates can be levied ; no officers 
paid; no rents received; every thing is in a state of confusion and 
annoyance. 

Owing toa similar informality, the affairs of Sunderland are 
also in a state of similar disorder. 

To remedy these inconveniences, a elause was introduced in the 
Municipal Act Amendment Bill, which would have rendered the 
elections of Vown-Councillers in Ipswich and Sunderland valid. 
The Lords caused the rejection of that bill, by insisting upon 
giving the old peculating corporators another year’s lease of public 
charities. They, however, agreed to the clause above mentioned 
for confirming the informal or doubtful elections. Subsequently, 
four bills were introduced by the Attorney-General, embodying the 
clauses of the rejected bill which had been sanctioned by the Lords 
as well as the Commons, and those only. Three of these bills the 
Lords passed; but the fourth, which was to render the merely 
informal elections valid, they rejected, at the instigation of Lord 
Lynpuurst, because Ministers refused to “tack” to it the clause 
respecting the trusteeship of charitable property ; which had no 
relation whatever, nothing in the world to do with the object of 
the bill. It might just as well have been put upon either of the 
three bills which were suffered to pass without it. but it was kept 
back to the last, in order to have a miserable pretence for thwart- 
ing and annoying the Reformers of Ipswich,—who, from their com- 
plete exposure of Tory profligacy at their Parliamentary election, 
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are obnoxious to the double-distilled hatred: f the Lynpunurst 
faction. 

If “ impeachment,” in modern times, meant any thing but idle 
mouthing—if there were any mode of bringing a high state cri- 
minal to justice—the perpetrator of these deeds would be made to 
suffer for his abuse of the public trust reposed in him, as surely, 
if not so sanguinely, as Strarrorp or Laup. For the assembly 
which abetted and aided in the crime, the only fit penalty would 
be abolition. 

But, to descend from the examples of the seventeenth to the sins 
of the nineteenth century, is not this a precious instance of the gain 
and use to the country of a House of Peers? Truly, the Peers are 
the men to remedy the defects of partial and hurried legislation ! 
They are the statesmen who spy out the working of measures in 
detail, and with benevolent foresight preserve the People from the 
eonsequences of the House of Commons rashness and tyranny! 
How very apposite to their performances was the following quo- 
tation in Thursday’s Times from Lord BroveHam’s encomiastic 
harangue on himself and his coroneted “ comrogues !” 

‘* He was always ready to bear testimony to the value of the House of Lords, 
which he considered an integral and necessary part of the constitution. No 
impartial man who had watched the proceedings of the last two years could 
have failed to perceive, that if there had been no House of Lords, the House 
of Commons must have stopped its legislation, or if it had worked on, it would 
have been covered with blunders and absurdities. He spoke with ali due re- 
spect for the House of Commons, for which he felt veneration. It was not their 
fault that they committed errors—they miust of necessity do so. With the 
competition which prevailed amongst 658 men, who were constantly striving 
one with another, it was impossible that the details of measures could receive 
the same calm and deliberate attention which they obtained in their Lordships’ 
House, where none of those distractions prevailed.” 

Ungratefal people of Ipswich and Sunderland! why do ye 
not exclaim, in the words of old Cosserr, “ Thank God, we have 
a House of Lords!” 





THE TORY OPERATIVES. 


Tue Times this morning contains a two-column report of a 
dinner of the Operative Conservative Association of Howick, near 
Bolton in Lancashire. The Tories have lately been at consider- 
able pains to get up an agitation in different parts of the country 
among the working classes. It is remarkable, however, that they 
never venture to call a public meeting for the discussion of any 
political question of interest. They collect at the most two or 
three hundred persons in a room; the ale and tobacco circulate, 
and sometimes a dinner is provided. There are only one. or two 
topics on which the Tory orators at these meetings venture to be 
eloquent,—the cruelty of the new Poor-law, which, supposing 
it to be bad, they dishonestly attribute to the Whigs alone; and 
abuse of Mr.O’'ConnELu. In Lancashire, we suspect, the latter 
topic is wisely discussed with closed doors. 

At the Howick dinner, an operative, emulous of Mr. Har- 
vey’s eloquence, railed at the authors and supporters of the Poor- 
law ; and immediately afterwards, the health of “Sir Robert Peel 
and the Conservative Members of the House of Commons” was 
drunk with rapture,—just as though Sir Rosert and the Tory 
party had not perseveringly supported the Whigs in carrying the 
Poor-law. 

This is the mode in which the Tories play their favourite game 
of humbug: it proves their consciousness that there is no real 
sympathy between them and the masses. They must know, that 
although they may bribe a few hundreds here and there to cheer 
Tory toasts, there is no hope for them with the country at large. 
They dare not address the people on those subjects which really 
interest and excite them. On the Corn-laws—the cruel Bread- 
tax—they must be silent; on free voting, and extension of the 
suffrage, they are forbidden to speak by their fears. Their re- 
source after all is bribery. Yet, in 1831 and 1832, they had 
experience of the inefficacy of such means to neutralize a national 
movement. Let the period of popular excitement return, and 
then they will see of how little avail have been their ale and elo- 
quence in Operative Conservative Associations. 





A NEW PREJUDICE. 

The Directors of the Edinburgh Academy, in their Annual Report for the 
present year, just distributed in London, state a somewhat curious circum- 
stance, that of late years a melancholy et against classical education has 
arisen in Scotland. —Morning Chronic 

The existence of this prejudice is not surprising. Everybody 
engaged in what in called the business of Jife, feels sensibly, 
that if a portion of the time devoted to the composition of 
bad Latin verses and the study of the Greek metres, had been 
given to the acquisition of the French, Spanish, or German lan- 
guages,—if instead of poring over heathen antiquities he had 
made himself acquainted with modern statistics, and in the place 
of THucypipEs had read CLARENDON, Laine, and HaLLam,— 
he would have been a more useful member of society, and better 
qualified to push his fortunes in the world, We are the last 
to decry or undervalue classical acquirements, but it has cer- 
tainly been a great blunder in the modern system of edu- 
cation, to instruct young persons, intended for very different 
pursuits in life, in precisely the same manner. At all our great 
schools, the course of instruction for a sailor, a soldier, a merchant, 
a divine, a legislator, or a man of fortune, is exactly the same ; 
and when the scene changes to Oxford or Cambridge there is little 
variation. The consequence is, that in the present severe com- 
petition for the means of reputable existence, many complain of 





the time misspent at school and college; and it is very probable 
that they may now go too far in the opposite course,—declaring, as 
we have heard many fathers declare, that their sons shall not fool 
away their time at a grammar-school, but learn something useful. 
The chance is that the next generation will be sadly deficient in 
classical lore. The national mind will not improve in refinement 
or elegance: it may become more robust. But it is idle for those 
to complain of the prejudice against classical education, who have 
taught Latin and Greek and nothing more. We cannot ai/ afford 
to dream away existence in lettered leisure. 





MORAL AND PHYSICAL CONDITION OF on 
THE SWISS 


In our last number we showed that the free trade system had 
been productive of commercial and manufacturing prosperity in 
Switzerland, notwithstanding the difficulties arising from the 
geographical position of that country, and the refusal of its more 
powerful neighbours to interchange commodities on the principle 
of reciprocity. It is our present purpose to show, by extracts 
from Dr. Bowrine’s Report, that the mass of the people are com- 
fortable in their cireumstances, moral in their habits, and gene- 
rally well instructed. The competition which their manufacturers 
and merchants must withstand, if ithas not preserved the artisans 
and mechanics from the misery which the protected weavers of 
Spitalfields, Macclesfield, and Manchester, have so often endured, 
has at least been the cause of no such wretchedness; for extreme 
poverty and distress is unknown in the country. In Switzer- 
land, at all events, the pretence of securing a decent subsistence 
to the operatives cannot be urged in favour of the prohibitory 
system; for under the contrary policy the mass of the people are 
prosperous, 

In the Canton of Neuchatel the wages of a man working in a 
factory are from 55/. to 837. per annum; sufficient to maintain a 
moderate family in comfort where the necessaries of life are cheap. 
In the following passage one of Dr. Bowrine’s informants states 
the prices of provisions in Neuchatel. 

‘¢ The habits of living are, in general, very simple. It is customary to make 
three meals a day, two of which (in the morning and evening) consist of coffee, 
milk, potatoes, &c. ; at dinner, meat and vegetables, and, for those who can 
afford it, wine. Although the country is far from producing the articles neces- 
sary for its consumption, yet the roads are so good and the communications so 
easy, that, except in times of great scarceness, the prices of provisions are, in 
general, very moderate. The loaf of white bread is from 15 to 20 centimes 
(2d. to 2}d.), meat from 30 to 37 centimes (4d. to 54d.), butter from 75 to 
80 centimes (9}d. to 10d.) the pound of 17 ounces; the measure of potatoes, 
weighing from 33 to 34 pounds, is worth from 75 centimes to 1 franc (10d. to 
Is. 14d.) milk from 10 to 12 centimes (14d. ), and wine from 35 to 45 cen- 
times the bottle (5d. to 6d. )” 

In Schaffausen, it is stated, “the working classes live as well 
and in some respects better than those in the other parts of the 
Continent: in addition to this, in ordinary times they can lay by 
considerable savings.” 

‘‘ Mendicity is forbidden.’ The communes are obliged to support those poor 
who have the claim of citizenship. There is no general list made of paupers 
who receive assistance from public establishments, as the clergy are not obliged 
to give any account of the way in which the parish funds are expended. In 
fact, in the towns there is no poor’s-rate, as, up to the present time, the public 
institutions, charitable societies, and private charity have amply sufficed. 

“It is only during any great distress that the Government interferes, in order 
that the extraordinary assistance necessary may be prompt and efficacious. In 
the country there is a sort of poor’s-rate to make up the deficit of poor’s 
funds for the support of hospitals and education of the poor. The tax amounted 
to two-fifths per thousand on the survey of landed property. It is only levied 
when the revenues of the establishments and private donations are insufficient 
for the ordinary expenses. : : f 

‘A savings bank has been established twenty-five years: in 1834 its capital 
amounted to 353,000f. No individual is allowed to put in more than 60f. per 
annum. It allows three per cent. interest. But there are also other establish- 
ments, under the inspection of the municipal authorities, for the safe employ- 
ment of very small sums. It is observed that women put more money into the 
savings bank than men, and servants more than workmen: the great ambition 
of these last is to become owners of houses, even when they have very little 
money, as they find no difficulty in borrowing at moderate interest. 

‘¢ The Government does not allow any lottery or games of chance.” 

Zurich appears to be one of the most flourishing of the Swiss 
Cantons. The workmen who reside in the town of Zurich or its 
neighbourhood are the best-instructed. 

‘* Habits of economy are pretty general among them; and the higher wages 
which they earn in the town are of late rather influencing them to deposit their 
ecgnomies in savings banks than to invest them in land, as was much their 
ambition before, when the pastoral and manufacturing life were so constantly 
blended. Musical talent is most extensively cultivated. Song is taught in all 
the elementary schools, and numerous societies of singers exist. In the even- 
ing and at night, as they return home from their labours, or from their festi~ 
vities, they usually sing in chorus until they separate. Music is a most popular 
art, and has been pursued with great ardour in the canton of Zurich, The 
manufacturing population are well dressed, their houses are cleanly and com~ 
fortable; and the French weavers, who have lately settled in Zurich and its 
vicinity, spoke with great satisfaction of the advantageous contrast of their 
present with their past position. Iam informed the demand for newspapers 18 
exceedingly fluctuating among them: in times of calmness, and when no inte- 
resting political events are occurring, the sale of journals is singularly dimi- 
nished ; it rises with great rapidity when excitement prevails in the public 
mind, and when circumstances occur either at home or abroad which ‘awaken 
the attention of the people. , 

«* Associations ure obtaining more and more among the working classes. Be- 
nefit societies especially have, during the last ten years, been much increased in 
number. There was formerly a far greater contrast than now exists, both as 
to the morality and the instruction of the inhabitants of town and country. 
There was a time when in the prisons of the canton there were ten peasants 
to one burgéss: the proportion now is much reduced, and the lists of comes 
exhibit only three persons from the open country to one inhabitant of the 
town, Illegitimate births have sensibly decreased. Though accurate statisti- 
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cal tables have not been completed, the Government assured me tliat the dimi- 
nution was at least from six per cent. to four per cent., or from one in seven- 
teen to one in twenty-five.” 


A ners © 


The government of Zurich insures the whole canton against 
losses by fire, imposing a rate for that purpose calculated on the 
contingencies of the year. The premium seems to be about the 
same as that charged generally by English insurance-companies 
on an average of the various risks. 

“* A commission is appointed by the Government, who publish an annual 
detailed account of all the losses sustained, There were forty-four fires in 
1833, bringing with them losses to the amount of fl. 86,591 16 1—say 8 5001. 
aterling, while the costs of the administration amounted to fl. 2.708 14 2, or 
about 2702. sterling. This expense insured all the buildings of the canton, 
which are estimated at a value of seventy-seven millions of florins—say seven 
millions and three-quarters sterling, being at the rate of 2s. ld. per 1002. In 
the annual report which is made by the insurance commission, the year, day, 
and hour of every fire are reported, the name of the village, town, or district, 
of the injured party, and a description of the nature of the buildings burnt 
or destroyed. Every building in the canton is reported, and the number which 
it bears in the registration and the estimated value is also reported, with the 
extent of damage and causes of the fire.” 

Persons guilty of carelessness causing fires, as well as of wilful 
burning, are punished by the tribunals. 

Dr. Bowring furnishes a table, by which it appears that, on an 
average of eight years, the inhabitants of Paris consumed daily 
66,471,400 pounds of animal food, or rather more: than three 
ounces to each individual ; whilst in Geneva the consumption was 
nearly seven ounces per head. The wages of male servants are 
about 137. per annum, of women 6/. to 102. 

** As to the wages of the working classes, in the mauufacture of watches, 
jewellery, or goldsmith’s work, almost every thing is done by piece-work, and 

not for daily wages; on which account it is difficult to form an estimate of 
their earnings, because this will depend in a great measure on their relative 
skill and industry, or on the nature of the branch which they follow, and also 
the longer or shorter space of time which they devote to their labour. Watch- 
makers may earn from 70 to 190 francs of France per month; makers of musi- 
cal boxes from 120 to 280 francs of France; those who do the engine-turning 
(guillocheurs) from 96 to 280 francs of France; some of the workmen who 
make the movements (parties variées) may earn from 3 to 5} francs per day ; 
others from 25 to 50 sous of France per day ; those works which fall to the 
share of the women are of the latter class. Some workmen engaged on simi- 
lar work will earn three or four times as much as others. No less than 20 to 
25 franes per day are sometimes gained by skilful hands. 

‘*In occupations unconnected with the manufacture of watches or jewellery, 
working locksmiths may be reckoned to earn from 2 to 5 francs of France per 
day, and cabinetmakers from 30 to 65 sous of France. 

** A spirit of prudential economy and foresight appears to be gaining ground 
amongst the population of Geneva.” 

The Swiss have taken care to provide themselves with religious 
and moral education—the former at a cheap rate. The Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the Canton of Thurgovia have published an 
Education Report annually since 1831; when the extension of 
the popular suffrage was followed by extraordinary efforts for the 
diffusion of knowledge. 


‘* Every child, on reaching the age of five years, must be sent to school. Of the 
whole proceeds of the land. tax two-fifths have been applied to the expenses of 
education. There is a general law that there shall be such a provision, not 
only of elementary but of second-class schools; that no inhabitants of the canton 
shall be removed more than one league and a half from the means of instruc- 
tion. A normal school for the education of teachers established at Kreutz- 
lingen, in 1833, under the superintendence of M. Wehrle, a pupil of Fellenberg, 
has had great success, not only in training youths in the art of teaching, but in 
reeducating, as it were, already existing schoolmasters. By an arrangement 
with the neighbouring canton of St. Gall, twenty-five students are received for 
education from that canton into the Kreutzlingen establishment. Funds are 
cheerfully and liberally voted by the Legislature; and I was informed by the 
President of the legislative body, that public opinion exercised an absolute pres- 
sure upon the Government in favour of general education, and that the desire to 
extend its benefits and to improve the character of the instruction became stronger 
every day. In this matter there was a concurrence and a cooperation of all 
opinions. The subject of law reform has begun to excite much attention. 
The incompetency and the numerousness of the tribunals are complained of ; 
and the want of a code more condensed and defined, so that all the laws may be 
known to all the citizens.” 


_ The instruction given in the schools of Thurgovia is of a supe- 
rior description to that which forms the staple of the education in 
the English Betz and Lancaster systems. 

“ The last Jaw on the subject of public education was passed in 1835. It 
provides that grammar, reading, writing, arithmetic, common accountancy, 
singing, geography, history, and morals, shall be taught in all the elementary 
schools. It divides the instruction into summer and winter courses, for the 
convenience of the agricultural population ; a course consisting of thirty-two 
weeks, and a week of twenty seven hours of instruction. The priest of every 
parish is, by office, a visiter of all the schools, and is charged to report to the 
Sch ol Committee of the district any violation of directions of the Government. 
Masters are appointed after examination by the District Education Committee ; 
they are considered as servants of the State. The materials for education, such 
as books, slates, stationery, &c. are furnished by the school funds. There is 
nothing to compel a parent to send a child to the school of his own district, but 
the State requires that every child should be educated somewhere or other.” 


The superior schools receive youths of from twelve to fifteen 
whose course of instruction is much extended. 


a The Course is of three years’ duration. Independently of morals, language, 
arithmetic, geometry, geography, history, and the legislation of the country, in- 
struction is given in natural history, the agricultural and manufacturing arts, 
‘music, calligraphy, and insome cases the modern languages. Twenty-eight hours 
per week are marked out for instruction. The superior schools are accessible to all 
after examination ; the boys and girls being taught either in separate apart- 
ments, or at different times. The yearly payment fixed by law is 18 fl. (30s. 
sterling) for boys, and 12 fl. for girls; but the School Committee have the 

ower of introducing the children of poor parents to gratuitous instruction. 
here is a provision that there shall not be less than sixteen to eighteen second- 
ary schools in the canton, and that they be so fixed as to be accessible to every 
family within a maximum distance of one league and ahalf. The State grants 
to each, if required, 200 f,, and has fixed the salary of the teachers at 400 fi., 


or 341. sterling, in addition to a house, which, as well as school-room and fire, 
are to be provided by the locality.” 









The other cantons are certainly not behind Thurgovia in the 
exertions made to render their citizens worthy of exercising the 
political power which the democratic constitution of the country 
bestows upon them. When we reflect on the noble efforts of these 
mountaineers to improve their morals aud cultivate their minds, 
how paltry dces the Education grant of 20,0002. from the British 
Parliament appear! The time perhaps is not far distant when 
the people of this country will possess as decided a control over 
the Government as is now held by the Swiss over the Assemblies 
of their respective cantons; but it is an absolute certainty, that 
unless greater and more systematic effurts are made to render the 
masses capable of a discreet exercise of their inevitable power, 
danger will arise to the sound as well as vicious portions of our 
institutions, aud hasty legislation retard the growth of national 
prosperi'y for an indefinite time. 

The Report fuinishes some information respecting the cost of 
religious instruction in the Swiss Cantons; but this subject has 
so close a connexion with the political institutions of the country, 
that we shall defer its consideration till another opportunity, 
when the mede in which the people act so effectually on their 
Government will be explained. 





THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

Ir the Association should not promote science, it will undoubtedly 
encourage trade. Steam-boats and coach-proprietors, lodging-house 
and hotel-keepers, reporters, printers and paper-makers, will all be- 
nefit amazingly by its meetings. In fact, the increased demand for 
reporters and printers (which suggested the remark) has been so great, 
and their labours have been so successful, that we are quite puzzled to 
know where to begin, and what, out of the immense mass which they 
have prepared, to select. Double sheets of the Atheneum, fly-sheets 
of Felix Farley's Bristol Journal, and whole armies of reporters, mar- 
shalled under some clever and skilful gentlemen ‘ connected with the 
Times,” may give the reader a faint idea of the increase of printing 
which the Association has already occasioned. What it may hereafter 
cause, when all the elaborate papers are printed which were read— 
treating of all things in heaven or on eartb, or in the waters under the 
earth, and of all that philosophers can imagine which is neither in 
heaven nor on earth nor under the waters—would require a mathema- 
tician tolerably expert in the use of the calculus to tell. We make no 
pretensions to any such wonderful art; and content ourselves with 
remarking, that the quantity which bas already been printed concerning 
the proceedings of the Association, makes the task of adapting it to 
our pages one of considerable difficulty. A single glass of wine or a 
handful of wheat will give a correct notion of a pipe or a sack; but a 
single page or column can no more convey a notion of the varied merits 
of two or three huge volumes, than a single bunch of grapes or one ear 
of wheat could inform a person of the quality of the whole vintage or 
harvest. We must, however, endeavour to select a sample of the mul- 
tifarious product. 

We regret to find that even science has its rivalries, its jealousies, 
and its enmities. The report in the Atheneum tells us, that * all traces 
of the temporary estrangement of Sir D. Brewster from. his old col- 
leagues in the Council had disappeared.” Sir Davin had supposed, 
we believe, that a suflicient homage was not been paid to his merit; and, 
like rival beauties, the rival philosophers pouted and were sulky and 
sad. Their benevolence, however, was revived when they turned their 
thoughts from themselves to science, and discussed plans for improv- 
ing the resources of India. It was proposed to form a committee with 
affiliated branches to aid the Asiatic Society in collecting information 
concerning that continent, and developing its resources with vast magni- 
ficence ; which was eloquently enforced by one gentleman saying, that 
there was used in a trade in which he was engaged 100,000. worth of 
lichens annually, and as the supply was beginning to fail, he wished 
India to be searched to obtain more. Another learned gentleman en- 
forced the same view by sagaciously remarking, that there was a time 
when many of the substances now used in our manufactures were un- 
known, and who could tell what new substances time and the researches 
of the affiliated committees, with an offset of exploring savans in India, 
might discover ? Lord Sanvon, too, was great on this subject. His 
capacious, statesman-like mind, was filled with apprehensions lest the 
supply of cotton from the Southern states of the American Union 
might fail; and he dwelt strongly on the necessity of encouraging the 
cultivation of cotton in India. ‘This lord is one of the few great men 
of the Association who carried the superior eloquence and knowe 
ledge of the House of Commons into the scientific halls of Bristol, 
and who discussed one of the higher branches of politics—that which 
concerns giving, by bounties and prohibitions, by taxes and restraints, 
a peculiar direction to the industry of nations—with all the acumen 
which distinguishes his orations in the Legislative Assembly. Kenow- 
ing something of his Lordship’s capacity, we are enabled to appreciate 
that of the twelve hundred among whom he shone conspicuous. The 
scientific meeting which felt dignified and enlightened by his Lord- 
ship’s acquirements, has supplied the world with an unerring test of its 
merits. 

The labours of the different sections embrace, as might be expected, 
nearly all created things ; and while one was discussing the means of de- 
veloping the resources of mankind—planning gigantic schemes of inter- 
national communication so as to connect the most distant people— 
another was solemnly discussing the birth of insects, and tracing the 
doctrines of a metempsychosis up to the spontaneous generations of 
the Nile mud. The ingenious author of this speculation, who is 
described as the Reverend Mr. Hope, with a minute attention to eco- 
nomy, which contrasts admirably with the gigantic schemes for im- 
proving India and establishing steam-navigation with nearly all parts 
of the world, informed the Association, that insects might be obtained 
in great numbers from turpentine; that there was no occasion to send 
to America for them, but only to hunt in this substance when liquefied 
and boiling; and they might obtain splendid collections for a few 
shillings, which now generally cost a great many pounds to bring them 
from America, The Reverend Mr. Hore will please the collectors 
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at home more than those abroad by the suggestion; and the score or 
two of ingenious Germans who now make a respectable livelihood, 
not to say are in hopes of acquiring a fortune, by traversing the 
Southern part of the American Continent from Cape Horn to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and from Peru to Brazils, to form collections of butter- 
flies, &c. will have all their hopes dashed at once to the ground, by the 
ingenious observation of Mr. Hore. But they can petition the Asso- 
ciation not to encourage such to them, ruinous pursuit. 

It has been long asserted that honey is extracted by the bee ready- 
made from plants, and that Nature elaborates it in the flowers, out of 
which it is sucked by the insect. One of the discoveries announced 
at the meeting is of a similar character. An ingenious gentleman of 
the name of Roytx, struck, it appears, by the increasing demand for 
caoutchouc, has been led to make inquiries into the order of plants by 
whi:n it is fabricated ; and he concludes that miny others besides those 
already known, which have a milky juice, may be made to supply 
caoutchouc. The leaf of the lettuce may be turned to account, per- 
haps in this wav: but the singular discovery is this, that caoutchouc is 
found in mulberry-leaves, as well as lettuce-leaves, and gives its sup- 
posed tenacity to the silk made by the insects which feed on the 
former. Thus, the silk-worm, it is supposed, like the bee, only ex- 
tracts from the vegetable a principle already elaborated in it, and silk 
is caoutchouc in a peculiar form. This theory, these ingenious gentle- 
men think, is confirmed by the fact now known to nearly all the young 
gentlemen and ladies in the metropolis—for they are nearly all silk- 
worm feeders—that lettuce-leaves, which contain a great quantity of 
liquid caoutchouc, are the best substitute for mulberry-leaves which can 
be given to the caoutchouc-spinners. Mr. Horr also remarked, that 
the dandelion, which yielded caoutchouc, was one of those plants em- 
ployed as a substitute for feeding the silk-worm; which he quoted as 
a striking instance of the utility of men of different pursuits meeting 
and discussing scientific subjects at Bristol. One told the fact of the 
dandelion yielding a milky juice and its being given to silk-worms, and 
the other that the milky juice was the basis of silk. An ingenious 
gentleman about London, who is the owner, we believe, of vapour- 
baths impregnated with the refreshing juices of various herbs, will, 
doubtless, soon apply, if he has not already applied, this discovery as 
to caoutchouc to give a coating or delicate varnish to the skin of debili- 
tated patients, and preserve them from the influence of cold and in- 
tense perspiration. He will add dandelions and lettuce-leaves to the 
herbs he generally uses, and subject his patients when necessary to a 
yapour-bath in which caoutchouc is dissolved. Indeed, as one of the 
gentlemen remarked it was impossible to foresee what science might 
yet accomplish, we may perhaps anticipate the time when the toil of 
the poor worms, and the unwholesome labour of those who feed 
them and of the loom, may be wholly dispensed with, and the caout- 
chouc extracted in huge webs from the plants, or dissolved, like rags, 
in some menstruum, shall come forth like paper from Mr. DickEnson’s 
mill in endless sheets. Sir Watrer Scorr speaks of a machine into 


which raw flax was putt one end, and it came out at the other a “ruffled 


sark ;” but tbat will be nothing to the vista which now opens on us of 
extracting silken garments from the juice of the dandelion. The in- 
genious vapour-bathist we just now mentioned, holds, we believe an 
opinion that eating dandelions, butter-cups, and other similar rank 
weeds, by the cattle which man feeds on, is the great cause of all 
human disease. It will be to him an unspeakable satisfaction to learn, 
that these plants may now be turned to so good an account; and we 
hope that Dr. or Mr. WutreLaw, though we do not see his name in 
the list, isa member of the Association, and was at Bristol to hear 
the great discovery announced, and to communicate some of his own 
knowledge on this important matter. 

As we must rather select the wonders brought before the Associa- 
tion and published to the world by its means, than describe the whole 
week’s labour of the twelve hundred gentlemen and perhaps double the 
number of ladies who were assembled, we can only further notice the 
discoveries of Mr. Fox, and the more extraordinary discoveries of 
Mr. Cross. No language of ours ever can do justice to the labours 
of these two gentlemen; and we must therefore merely abridge the re- 
ports contained in the daily papers. They were both brought before the 
Association on the same day, Thursday,—which must hereafter be 
considered, in all the proceedings of the Society, as worthy to be 
marked with a white stone. Mr. Fox mentioned in the section in 
which Geology and Geography are discussed, the fact, long known to 
miners, of metalliferous veins intersecting different rocks containing 
ore in some of these rocks, and being nearly barren or entirely so in 
others. This circumstance, he said, suggested the idea of some defi- 
nite cause ; and his experiments on the electric conditions of various 
ores to each other, seem to have proved that electro-magnetism was in a 
state of great activity under the earth’s surface. His general conclu- 
sion was, that in the fissures of rocks metalliferous deposits will be de- 
termined according to their relative electrical conditions ; and that the 
direction of those deposits must have been influenced by the direction 
of the magnetic meridian. Thus we find the metallic deposits in 
most parts of the world having a general tendency to an east and west 
or north-east and north-west bearing. We are afraid that the reporter 
had not done justice to Mr. Fox by the description; for let the reader 
mark the Chairman’s (the celebrated Dr. Bucktanp’s) observations 
which followed. 

“‘The Chairman said, it had been observed to them last evening, that the 
test of some of the highest truths which philosophy had brought to light was 
their simplicity. He held in his hand a blacking-pot, which Mr. Fox had 
bought yesterday for a penny, a little water, clay, zinc, and copper; and by 
these humble means he bad imitated one of the most secret and wonderful pro- 
cesses of nature—her mode of making metallic veins. It was with peculiar 
satisfaction he contemplated the valuable results of this meeting of the Associ- 
ation. * 

__ To know how to make metallic veins—that is, mines of lead, copper, 
silver and gold—extraordinary as it may seem, and sure as it will be to 
make England the Potosi of the whole world, seems nothing, however, 
to what follows, which is to make her also the Golconda, and give her 
the command of thunder and lightning. The Chairman proceeded, ac- 
cording to an imperfect report of a Bristol paper— 

“‘There was also a gentleman now at his right hand, whose name he had 
never heard till yertertny, a man unconnected with any society, but possessing 





the true spirit of a philosopher—this gentleman had actually made no tess than 
twenty-four minerals, and even crystalline quartz. (oud cries of ** Hear!”) 
He (Dr. B.) knew not how he had made Thee, but he pronounced them to be 
discoveries of the highest order: they were not made with a blacking: pot and 
clay, like Mr. Fox’s, but the apparatus was equally humble—a bucket of water 
and a brick--bat had sufficed to produce the wonderful effects which he would 
detail to them.” 

We may expect granite to be manufactured, then, as well as gold, 
silver, and cotton cloth. Portland stone, too, will no longer be dug from 
the quarries ; and soon there will be an end to mining, and all the loss 
of life it causes by its fire-damps, etewtera; for we shall make all 
kinds of minerals, coals and all, in our furnaces and crucibles, or rather 
in our slop-pails. 

“ Artificial Crystals and Minerals. — Cross,Esq. of Broomfield, Somerset," 
then came forward, and stated that he came to Bristol to be a listener ouly, and 
with no idea he should be called upon to address a section. He was no geolo- 
gist, and but a little of a mineralogist; he had, however, devoted much of his 
time to electricity ; and he had latterly been occupied in improvements in the 
voltaic power, by which he had succeeded in keeping it in full force for twelve 
months by water alone, rejecting acids entirely. ( Cheers.) He had obtained 
water from a finely-crystallized cave at Holway, and, by the action of the voltaic 
battery, had succeeded in producing from that water, in the course of ten days, 
numerous rhomboidal crystals, resembling those of the cave. In order to ascer- 
tain if light had any influence in the process, he tried it again in a dark cellar, 
and produced similar crystals in six days, with one-fourth of the voltaic power. 
He had repeated the experiments a hundred times, and always with the same 
results. He was fully convinced that it was possible to make even diamonds, 
and that at no distant period every kind of mineral would be formed by the in- 
genuity of man. By a variation of his experiments, he had obtained gray and 
blue carbonate of copper, phosphate of soda, and twenty or thirty other speci- 
mens. If any members of the Association would favour him with a visit at 
his house, they would be received with hospitality, though in a wild and savage 
region on the Quantock Hills ; and he should be proud to repeat his experiments 
in their presence. Mr. Cross sat down amidst long continued cheering. 

** Professor Sedgwick said, he had discovered in Mr. Cress a friend who 
some years ago kindly conducted him over the Quantock Hil!s on the way to 
Taunton. The residence of that gentleman was not, as he had described it, in 
a wild and savage region, but seated amidst the sublime and beautiful in nature. 
At that time he was engaged in carrying on the most gigantic experiments, 
attaching voltaic lines to the trees of the forest, and conducting through them 
streams of lightning as large as the mast of a seventy-four gun ship, and even 
turning them through his house with the dexterity ofan able charioteer. Sincerely 
did he congratulate the section on what they had heard and wituessed that 
morning. The operations of electrical phenomena, instances of which had 
been detailed to them, proved that the whole world, even darkness itself, was 
steeped in everlasting light, the first-born of heaven. However Mr. Cross 
may have hitherto concealed himself, from this time forth he must stand before 
the world as public property. 

** Professor Phillips said, the wonderful discoveries of Mr. Cross and Mr. 
Fox would open a field of science in which ages might be employed in exploring 
and imitating the phenomena of nature. 

“ Coal- Fields of South Wales.—The Chairman then called on Mr. Cony- 
beare to read his paper on the subject. But that gentleman said, that the 
subject would now be so uninteresting after the splendid discoveries that had been 
detailed to them, that he should only point them to the map, and request them 
to imagine that he had read his paper, and that they had been asleep all the 
while.” 

Here was a great achievement crowned by great modesty. The 
wonderful discoveries made by means: of a bucket of water and a 
brick - bat, and by a penny blacking- pot, astounded Mr. Cony- 
BEARE; and, despairing of exciting a sensation after the extreme sti- 
mulus of conducting streams of electricity as large as the mast of a 
seventy-four gun ship or about six feet in diameter, through the apart- 
ment of a house like an able charioteer, he was silent and abashed, at 
being outdone by Mr. Cross, belonging to no learned society. We 
are humbled and abashed also, or rather astounded, by such magnifi- 
cent announcements; and must at once say, that if the expectations 
held out by Mr. Fox with his blacking-pot and Mr. Cross with his 
brick-bat be ever realized, the meeting at Bristol will be the most re- 
nowned in the annals of human knowledge. The National Institute 
of France, and Royal Societies ail over the world, will be forgotten 
in the vast glories accumulated round the British Association by the 
wonderful achievements of Fox and Cross. 

We must here stop. ‘Totell all that was said and done—to describe, 
worthily, the dinner and tea parties, the promenades, and shows, which 
filled up the whole week—would employ a long life, and we can devote 
to it but one short evening. It is enough to say, that even science 
cannot keep enthusiasm alive for eight days; and at the close of the 
week, every one seems to have been tired with too much learning and 
too much wisdom. We have not heard that the coolness between 
certain great men, which was warmed at the commencement, became 
ice at the end of the week ; but, overshadowed as some learned doctors, 
knights, and squires, must have been by the gigantic stature of him of 
the blacking-pot and him of the brick-bat, we can fancy that the sepa~ 
ration took place without reluctance, and with feelings the very reverse 
of those with which all glowed on Monday. We, however, have been 
so well pleased with the dissertations of M. Cuartes Durry, the 
harangues of Dr. Bowrina, the unpremeditated and flowing eloquence 
of Mr. Wyser, the excursive remarks of Dr. LArpNER, and the elo- 
quent expositions, of Professor Srpcwick, with the displays of the 
other learned gentlemen there assembled, that we are glad to learn— 
and so, we believe, will our readers be—that, like Burns's “ twa dogs,” 
these gentlemen are all to “meet again some ither day,” to go through 
the same or similar sports. The Association concluded its readings, dis- 
cussions, break fasts, dinners, and zoological and other rambles, on Satur- 
day ; and separated, after setting apart various sums to promote science 
in future,—among which we are happy to see an additional 80/. to Sir 
Davip Brewster, for making a rock-salt lens. 








Reynolds the informer, whose death at Paris we announced in our 
last, we were not then aware had long lived a penitent in the faith of 
Christ, exemplifying the power of religion on the heart. He died in 
peace.— The Patriot. [Did he relinquish any portion of the blood- 
money of 1798? or was this fruit of repentance wanting ?] 

The daughter of General Quesada is at a boarding-school in the 
Faubourg du Roule, in Paris, and at the annual distribution of prizes 
on Thursday week, gained several. 
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LAING'S RESIDENCE IN NORWAY. 


A.rnovueu the English public actually knows nothing of Norway, 
there is much that is worth knowing in the political and social con- 
dition of the people, as well as in their history and the nature of 
their country. It seems much more probable, as Mr. Laine 
asserts, that the origin of modern constitutional governments, and 
of English freedom especially, is to be sought for amongst the 
Sea Kings and the direct progenitors of the Normans, than in the 
forests of Germany. From a very early period, they had a rather 
refined system of jurisprudence. Certainly not less if not more 
power was lodged in the assemblies of the people (Thing), than in 
our Parliaments. Its meeting was not optional or accidental, but 
was provided for by the very nature of its functions. The cha- 
racter of the climate and the country, which virtually prevented 
the erection of fortresses, nipped in the bud the growth of a power- 
ful nobility ; and the law of equal partition not only effectually 
prevented the foundation of the feudal system, but is a most inte- 
resting subject of present investigation. In Norway, we can 
trace for more than a thousand years the effects of a system of 
distributing property which two of the most enlightened nations— 
France and America—have adopted within the memory of living 
men. In the language'of the North, too, will be found the root 
of all the Germanie and Saxon tongues. And we suspect that 
the philosophical philologist will be able distinctly to trace the 
germ of a language, which in its original structure admitted of as 
much flexibility and native compound as the Greek itself, but was 
stopped in its development by the mixture of many peoples, and 
by the circumstance of many of its ideas being of foreign deriva- 
tion, which caused the simultaneous introduction of word and 
image. 

These are subjects of speculative interest. We have a con- 
nexion with Norway of a more practical and living nature. It was 
one of those countries which Tory tyranny and incapacity of fore- 
sight, by its true representative Lord CaAsTLEREAGH, made over to 
another, with as little compunction as a pigstye ora pig. Luckily 
for Norway, NAPOLEON was then making head against the Allied 
Sovereigns ; and when the Norwegians took up arms to defend 
their nationality, it was found convenient to guarantee their 
rights; and England and Russia are bound for all ages, like 
knights-errant of old, to maintain the constitution of Norway 
‘‘acainst all comers.” © Happily, this constitution is not only 
worth defence, but of the closest examination and study of every 
Englishman, who, reading the signs of the times, perceives that 
great changes are impending, and feels that a combination of 
knowledge, reflection, and sagacity, will be necessary to conduct 
us safely through them. Let us, with Mr. Larne’s assistance, 
endeavour to give a general account of it. 

The Storthing, or Parliament of Norway, is the supreme power 
of the state. Every native Norwegian of twenty-five years of 
age, who has been for five years owner or life-renter of land pay- 
ing tax, or who is a burgess of any town, or possesses there a 
house or land to the value of 150 dollars (30/.), is entitled to elect 
and be elected: but for this last privilege, he must not be under 
thirty years of age, must have resided for ten years in Norway, 
and must not hold certain offices or be upon the pension-list. 
District election takes place; the electors of each district choose 
a certain number of election-men ; who meet and elect the repre- 
sentative. The number of Storthing members is variable in theory, 
depending upon the number of electors in a county or division ; 
but no division can send more than four, Each member is paid 
for his attendance (one and a half dollar a day, and travelling 
expenses); and with each member is elected a substitute, who in 
case of illness or other non-capacity of attendance in the principal, 
immediately takes his place. On assembling, the first proceeding 
of the Storthing is to elect its President and Secretary : the next, 
to elect what is equivalent to our House of Peers—the Lagthing, 
or Upper House. 

“ This consists of one-fourth of the members of the Storthing, being in the 
resent assembly twenty-four, who are voted for by the whole body; and they 
orm a separate house, and sit in a different chamber, with their own president 

and secretary, also elected by themselves. The functions of the Lagthing are 


te) 
not exactly the same as those of our House ef Lords, but are more confined. 


No bill can have its initiative there. It can only receive bills from the other 
house, the Odelsthing, deliberate upon what is sent up to it, and approve or 
reject, or send back the bill with proposed amendments. It is also the court 
before which, aided by the Hoiest ret Court, which is an independent branch 
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of the state, the lower house, the Odelsthing, may impeach ministers of state. 
The composition of this House of Lords, which does its business quite as well 
as a house of bishops, dukes, and barons, may be an object of curiosity to our 
British Radicals. It consists in the present Storthing of eight persons in civil 
offices, five in clerical functions, two lawyers, and nine bonder or peasants*—in 
all twenty-four. They are not elected to the Lagthing with any reference to 
profession or rank, but simply from the opinion their fellow members in the 
Storthing may have formed of their judgment, knowledge, and fitness for deli- 


- berative function.” 


The mode of procedure differs considerably from that of our 
Parliament ; and besides the smaller extent of the business to be 
done, the superior capacity of the Storthingmen to do it, and the 
lesser numbers of the assembly, it will be seen thatits division 
into committees renders it afar more effective working instrument. 

** The Storthing consists, in fact, of three houses; the Lagthing of twenty~ 
four members, the Odelsthing of seventy-two, and the entire Storthing, con- 
sisting of the whole ninety-six united in one house. In this latter, all motions 
are made and discussed ; and, if entertained, are referred to committees to re- 
port upon to the Storthing. The report, when received back from its com- 
mittee, is debated and voted upon; and if approved, a bill in terms of the re- 
port is ordered to be brought into the Odelsthing. This Louse entertains or 
rejects the proposed bill; frames and discusses the enactments, if it is not re- 
jected in toto; and sends it up to the Lagthing, or upper house, to be delibe- 
rated upon, approved, rejected, or amended. The Storthing appoints standing 
committees at the beginning of the session for each branch of the public busi- 
ness. These have to revise and report upon the proceedings of each depart- 
ment during the preceding three years; and every motion or petition to Stor- 
thing is, if not rejected at once, referred to the proper committee in the first 
instance to report upon the house.” 

The following are some of the principal functions of the 
Storthing. It will be seen that several of the details are exclu- 
sively adapted to the condition of Norway. 

The Parliament, or Storthing, is elected and assembled once in three years, 
and sits for three months, or until the business is despatched. A special or ex- 
traordinary Storthing may be summoned in the interval, if extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, as the death of the Sovereign, war or peace, should require it; but 
its powers do not extend to any alteration in the laws or constitution. Each 
Storthing settles the taxes for the ensuing three years; enacts, repeals, or alters 
laws ; opens loans on the credit of the state ; fixes the appropriation and adminis- 
tration of the revenue ; grants the fixed sums to be applied to the different branches 
of expenditure—the establishments of the King, the Viceroy, or members of the 
royal family; revises all pay and pension lists, and all civil and clerical promotions, 
and makes such alterations as it deems proper in any interim grants made since 
the former Storthing. It also regulates the currency, appoints five revisors, 
who shall every year examine all accounts of Government, and publish printed 
abstracts of them. There are laid before it verified copies of all treaties, and 
the minutes of all public departments, excepting those of the highest mili- 
tary command. The Storthing impeaches and tries before a division of its own 
body all ministers of state, judges, and also its own members. Besides these 
great and controlling powers, fixed by the ground-law, as it is called, passed 
and agreed to by the King and the nation on the 17th May 1814, the Storthing 
receives the oaths of the King on coming of age or ascending the throne, or of 
any regents appointed during a minority; and in case of a failure of the royal 
line, it could proceed, as in 1814, to elect, in conjunctioa with Sweden, a new 
dynasty. ° - a a 

A Counsellor of State may, on the part of the executive, give in writing 
any prcposals for new laws; but has no vote; and the initiative of laws is not 
vested in Government alone, either in theory or practice,—although it has mani- 
fested a strong desire, ever since this constitution began to operate, to obtain 
the abrogation of this part of the ground-law, but without success. In addi 
tion to these extensive legislative and-controlling powers, the Storthing enjoys & 
right not known in any other European monarchy. After a bill has been 
passed in the Odelsthing or lower house, it is sent to the Lagthing or upper 
house, where it is deliberated upon and passed, rejected, or sent back with 
amendments to the lower house, nearly as ovr two Houses of Parliament; it 
then requires the sanction of the King to bu me law. But if a bill has passed 
through both divisions in three successive Storthings, on the third occasion it 
becomes the law of the'land without the royal assent. The ground-law, sworn 
to between the king and the people in 1814, fixes and defines this right so dis« 
tinctly, that it cannot be got over, without overturning that compact. It pre- 
sumes that, if, during six successive years, the nation by its representatives 
three times declares a measure beneficial, the king’s ministers must be wrong, 
and the nation right. The right has not remained dormant. The abolition of 
hereditary nobility in Norway was made law by its exertion. " 3 + 

The Storthing meets on the first business day of February, and continues its 
session until April 30. All the meetings now described take place suo jure, 
by the terms of the constitution ; and not under any writ or proclamation from 
the King. An extraordinary Storthing, convened by royal authority, can only 
pass interim acts, until the next regular Storthing, by which they must be rati- 
tied, in order to continue in force. The election and meeting of the regular 
body cannot be postponed or controlled in any way by the executive power, and 
do not depend on any shape on its cooperation. 

But this legislative government for and by the people is not all. 
In Norway there are no tithes and no dissent.- In Norway the 
press is perfectly free, though every man is responsible for what he 
publishes. For treason or blasphemy he is amenable to justice; 
but the ground-law declares that to constitute the offence it must 
be open and intentional. Defamation must also be open, inten- 
tional, and false, to constitute the offence. The Norwegians are 
paying off their debt; nevertheless their taxes are light, and 
chiefly direct: the wine and brandy of countries more favoured by 
climate are brought cheaper to them by sea than they can be pur- 
chased by the natives of the producing country themselves, what 
with internal imposts and land-carriage. In Norway justice is 
brought home to every man’s door. In every parish there is a local 
court, called the Court of Mutual Agreement, before which all 
causes must be stated, and the facts agreed upon; anda party dis- 
liking the suggestion of the Commissioner, may appeal from his 
decision, or rather recommendation, to other courts, though at the 
risk of paying the costs.if evidently wrong : but the question before - 
the superior courts is narrowed to one of law; from the original 
statement there is no appeal, nor is any alteration in it admited. 
In Norway judges must pronounce a judgment in six weeks; 
and they are responsible for their judgments. They are liable to 
have their decisions reviewed before the Supreme Court, and to 


*« Peasant ” is not exactly the word, though Mr. Larne uses it: a bonder is rather 
a frecholder or householder, 
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be punished for negligence, ignorance, or atty obvious error. 
In Norway local self-government is established upon the most 
extensive scale. And all this unbounded power of the people works 
admirably for the people. We do not appeal to Mr. Laine solely 
for this assertion, for it may be said he is prejudiced. We rely 
upon that goodnatured but bigoted Tory Mr. Barrow junior. 
His generalcharacter of the Norwegians must be impressed upon 
all who have read his book, but the exact terms of his closing 
apostrophe may be forgotten.—* Farewell, ye free, and happy, and 
‘contented sons of the mountains! May no intruders disturb your 
peaceful cottages with wild and pernicious theories, that lead 
only to confusion and ruin!” In his scampering mode of travel- 
ling, and ignorance of the language, this young gentleman evi- 
dently had not learned that the “ free sons of the mountains” 
had got all that the “ wildest and most pernicious theorists” in 
England now require, and more than many of them were dreaming 
of at the time he wrote. 

Besides the history of the past and the polities of the present, 
the social condition of the Norwegians is worth examining. The 
people combine much of the real advantages of modern refinement 
with an antique and patriarchal simplicity which carries one back 
to the middle ages. They have their guitars and their gallopades, 
their papers and their penny magazine ; ladies of the first respect- 
ability ply the spinning-wheel; they sprinkle the naked floor with 
the fresh green ends of fir branches, as cur ancestors did, and 
perhaps for the same reason—to keep the dirt from the shoes off 
the boards. As in Norway there is little wealth and no poverty, 
or rather no want, and consequently much real equality, the gen- 
try, or those who would be thought so, have only one mode of appear- 
ing different from their countrymen: they wear clothes of foreign 
manufacture—the less genteel persons of homespun. The ladies, 
as in the olden time in England, esteem it a mark of hospitality 
and politeness to wait upon their guests,—a practice that has 
led superficial travellers to conclude that the sex is unduly de- 
graded. The ceremonial forms of politeness, which have ceased 
amongst the upper classes of England, and which the lower never 
had, are practised in Norway throughout society. Common la- 
bourers, fishermen, and private soldiers, when they meet, not only 
salute each other with a bow, but remove the hat. This is care- 
fully taught to children, and schoolboys salute each other in the 
street. After meals, every one rises from table and shakes hands, 
with the complimentary phrase of “ Tuk for mad”—--‘ Thanks for 
the meal,” or “ Wel bekomme”—‘ may it do you good.” Hus- 
band and wife shake hands and say so to each other. The infant 
is taught to say ‘Tak for mad” to its mother. And there are 
other forms of politeness universally practised. Yet with all this 
punctilio there is no stiffness. The distinct lines of society give 
every one his own place; the general diffusion of property, and 
the near equality in the manner of living, (for servants of all kinds 
board in the house and form part of the family,) prevent any 
offensive distinction, and effectually hinder pretence, and striving 
after appearances. When persons assemble in company, there are 
no awkward pauses, no forced attempts to talk; every one seems 
to have something to say, and says it. What is better than all, 
people there “‘ have not two sets of manners, as we sce in England 
among persons even far a>ove the middle classes; one set for 
home use—rude, selfish, anu frequently sarly; and another set 
for company—stiff, constrained, too formally polite, and evidently 
not habitual. The manners here are habitually good even among 
the lower ranks.” 

Our remarks upon the more striking points of Mr. La1ne’s sub- 
ject have kept us too long from his work; which is the most 
valuable book of travels that has been published for some years, 
and contains more matter than any volume we have lately met 
with. The author is neither a common man nora common tra- 
veller. He appears to have a competent knowledge of geology, 
botany, and political economy ; he is evidently skilled both in the 
science and practice of agriculture; and he possesses a wide 
acquaintance with the arts of life. He is a shrewd, clear-headed, 
unprejudiced man, with good sound sense; he is a practised ob- 
server and thinker; without any of the arts of composition, his 
style is plain, easy, and animated, from the clearness of his ideas 
and the natural vigour of his mind; whilst the shrewdness of his 
sense frequently produces the effect of humour or wit. With all 
these qualifications, our author set about writing on Norway in 
‘the proper way. He did not whisk through the country like a bird 
of passage, but remained stationary there for two years. Having 

assed the summer of 1834 in traversing the Southern and Mid- 

aud parts of Norway, in a carriole,—noting the characters of its 
scenery, observing the general appearances of the country and the 
manners of the people, criticizing their agricultural and domestic 
practices, and narrating the customary occurrences of travellers,— 
winter overtook him in the neighbourhood of Drontheim. Instead 
-of hurrying off by the first vessel, or locating himself in the capital, 
Mr. Laine made arrangements to board and lodge with the 
chief executive officer of a country district; and spent his 
time in perfecting himself in the language, reading the national 
literature, studying the Norwegian constitution and institutions 
from books and conversation, visiting the families of the vicinity, 
and sledging over that natural railrcad hard frozen snow. In the 
next summer, he took a farm for a twelvemonth; managed it in 
the Norwegian way, lived in the Norwegian fashion, mixed with 
the natives as a native landholder, and took various excursions 
through the country. In February 1836, -he bade adieu to his 


farm, and started for Christiania, to be present at the meeting of 








the Storthing, and inspeet its Working; after which he returned 
home, and has published his Residence 4 Norway; which we 
earnestly recommend as a fost valuable contribation to our solid 
literature, 

We have already indicated sottie of the subjects that Mr. Laine 
handles, but we have left very many #nmentioned altogether; and 
even of those we have dwelt upon, the striking points alone have 
been alluded to. The length to which this notice has already run, 
must prevent our attempting a detail of the numerous topics 
he treats of; but we will endeavour, by a few unconnected extracis, 
to give an idea of their variety and of the author's manner. 

NORWAY AND ENGLISH MOWING. 

July 28.—I amused myself yesterday evening by walking over my land- 
lord’s (an innkeeper’s) farm. I suppose there may be aboat w hundred acres 
cleared of bushes, of which two-thirds at least are under grass, natural, not 
sown, and preserved for hay, which the people are now busy ia making. As 
the land is dry, and has not been top-dressed, the quantity is very small im 
proportion to the extent; the natural grasses not attaining any length under 
such circumstances. The cutting is excellént. The ground is shaven as close 
as a gentleman’s lawn or bowling-green. Thiey use a shorter scythe -blade than 
we do.. If one considers the length of our common scythe-blade, it will be 
evident that the heel of it only can cut close to the ground. The point and 
one-third of the blade are sticking up in the air, and what is cut by that part 
is cut too high. Look at one of our mowers at work. It is evident that he 
cannot, without great exertion and fatigue, keep his scythe close to the ground 
for its whole length. The point is in the middle of the stems of grass, and 
is working to waste, especially at the end of his sweep; and if the point wers 
prolonged in the direction in which the blade stands, it would be flourishing 
over his head. The short blade saves the ridiculous sweep or semicircle of our 
mowers, one-half of which is working to waste either of time or of grass. 

TRAVELLING IN NORWAY. 

Sundset, August 22,—I set off this morning from Drivestuen. The ex- 
pense of travelling in my present style is half a dollar per day for man and 
horse. I live, to be sure, and so does my horse, in the country manner, which 
is certainly not the English one ; but whoever has travelled in the Highlands, 
or even the Lowlands of Scotland twenty years ago, has no right to complain 
of his accommodation here. An Englishman, bred in the midst of that pecu- 
liar attention to cleanliness and nicety which, even now, is almost exclusively 
English, will find much to horrify him in a Norwegian inn; but such gentle- 
men are scarcely in a situation to judge of the habits of a people. They have 
been trained in a very nice, cleanly, little world, bounded, perhaps, by the 
Trent, or, at most, the Angel at Ferrybridge on the north, and the Ship inn 
at Doveron the south. It isscarcely fair to compare the state of manners and 
habits of all European nations with this standard. He who will travel fairly 
must eat what is placed before him, and sleep where there is a bed to lie down 
upon. If his shects and his food are dirty, a plunge at day- break in the clear 
burn, and a good digestion, will remedy all. I doubt if a traveller would at 
present be so well accommodated in our remoter Highlands. The dairy pro- 
ducts are all clean; and butter is such that any one may venture on it. Fish, 
eggs, wild strawberries, and the moltebeer, which will keep for a year, and de- 
serve a place on our housekeepers’ shelves better than half of our jams and 
preserves, are all excellent things, which cooking cannot spoil to the most 
dainty traveller. There is, doubtless, a scarcity of many articles very impor- 
tant to comfort and cleanliness. Pottery-ware, plates, dishes, bowls, are 
coarse, and not in the abundance we are accustomed to. Knives, forks, spoons, 
are also on the minimum side of the account as to comfort and nicety. If we 
will not buy their timber, how can these people buy our pottery and hardware? 
If the traveller judges fairly, and considers what he actually finds, and the cost 
and difficulty of bringing together these household articles in a small Nor. 
wegian household, he will find much to admire. The sense of comfort, clean- 
liness, and order in domestic concerns appears to me more generally developed 
among the working class in this country than in Scotland. The wooden floors 
and side=wal!s, the abundance of glass windows in the meanest habitations, and 
the outside sture-rooms and accommodations distinct from the dwelling apart- 
ments, keep the inmates, especially the females, and their habits of living, in 
a much more cleanly and orderly state, than it is possible for those of the same 
class in Scotland to enjoy, with their earthen floors, and roofs, and side-walls, 
their single pane of glass window, and their single room for all ages and sexes, 
to cook, and eat, and sleep in, and to hold all the clothes and stores of the fa- 
mily. 

HINTS TO SCOTTISH AGRICULTURISTS. 

The harvest work in this district, and I believe all over Norway, is well 
done; and parts of their management might be adopted with advantage in our 
late districts, where so much grain is lost or damaged almost every autumn by 
wind or rain. For every ten sheaves a pole of light strong wood, about the 
thickness of the handle of a garden-rake, and about nine feet in length, is fixed 
in the ground by an iron-shod borer: it costs here almost nothing. A man 
sets two sheaves on the ground, against the stem, and impales all the rest upon 
the pole, one above the other, with the heads hanging downwards. The pole 
enters before the band of each sheaf, and comes out at the bottom; the sheaf is 
put on with a pitchfork, and a whole field is picketted in this way with the 
greatest ease and as fast as cut. The crop is iu perfect safety as soon as it is 
on the poles; no rain or damp can heat or make it grow. Only a single sheaf 
is exposed to the wet. It hangs with its head downwards, is open on all sides 
to the air and wind, and thus dries as fast as the rain wets it. Gales of wind 
cannot shake it, making the heads of the sheaves dash against one another, 
which often happens to corn standing in stooks; there is also not half of the 
handling and pitching about of the sheaves as in our harvest work ; in which each 
sheaf is first dragged to the stook, and afterwards thrown into the cart. Here 
a sledge or car, on low wheels, comes along the pole, which is lifted with all its 
sheaves, and laid into it at once; and each pole, when in the barn, is a tally 
for a threave of ten sheaves. The crop is all necessarily brought at once into 
large barns, on account of the deep snow in winter. The straw must be weil 
withered and quite dry when housed, which without this plan could seldom be 
effected. The sheaves are somewhat less than ours. 

Shearers here make good work, cut low, and all back- handed ; that is, they 
grasp the corn with the back of the left hand towards the hook, not the 
palm, as with us; thus only the stalks contained in the hand can be cut over at 
one stroke. With us much more,’almost an armful,‘is pressed against the edge 
of the hook, and cut over; the greater part of which is strewed about the field, 
and lost in carrying it to the band; for itis only what the grasp can manage 
that comes safely to the sheaf. 

EFFECTS OF THE BRITISH FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETIES. 

Being in want of books, and of a few other articles, which I could not find 
in our village, I went to town, that is, to Drontheim, for a few days. 

I was surprised, on inquiring at the only bookseller’s shop for a New Testa- 
ment in the Norwegian tongue, to find that he kept none. I thought at first 
he had misunderstood me; but really found that he did not keep any of late 
years. As he understood German, I asked him how, in a population of twelve 
thousand people, the only bookseller kept no stock of Testaments and Bibles. 
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He sail that country booksellers did not find it answer, as the Bible Society in 
London had once set out a stock which was sold much lower than the trade 
could afford; and it was only after the Society’s Bibles were sold that they 
could get clear of what they had on hand; hence they could not venture to 
keep any now. It is plain, if any benevolent society were to supply a parish 
with boots and shoes below prime cost, until all the shoemakers in the parish 
had turned to other employments, the parish would soon be barefooted, and 
that they would do more harm than gocd unless they had funds to continue the 
supply for ever. This bookseller, a very respectable man, laid no stress upon 
the circumstance, but simply explained it as he might have answered any other 
inquiry about books; and a bookbinder, whom I afterwards saw, gave me the 
same reason. Men of the first capacity are connected with our Societies 
for the distribution of the Scriptures, and it may well deserve their considera- 
tion, whether such distributions may not in the long run do more harm than 
good. If the ordinary mode of supplying human wants, by affording a fair 
remuneration to those who bring an article to where it is wanted, be invaded, 
they may be interfering with and stopping up the natural channels by which so- 


‘ viety must in the long run be supplied with religious books. 


A PREVENTIVE CHECK. 

Among the secondary checks upon improvident marriages in this nation, the 
most powerful is, that in the Lutheran Church marriage includes two distinct 
ceremonies, the betrothal and the final ceremony. The one precedes the other 

enerally for one, two, and often for several years. The betrothed parties have, 
in the eye of law, a distinct and acknowledged status, as well as in society. 
It is to be regretted that a custom so beneficial to society should have fallen 
into disuse in the English Church. It interposes-a seasonable pause before 
young parties enter into the expenses of a family and house. It gives an oppor- 
tunity of discovering any cause, such as drunken or idle habits or poverty, 
which might make the marriage unsuitable; and 'perhaps, as a-sort of proba- 
tionary period, is not without its good effect on the character and temper of 
both sexes. If we reckon the prolific age of a female at twenty-two years, or 
from eighteen to forty, the interval of a year (and in the less opulent classes 
it is often several) alone reduces to the amount of between four and five per 
cent. the increase of population. 

A DERIVATION. 

It may be news to the sentimental reader to be informed that the English 
expressions ‘¢ true love” and “ true lover” are not derived from the sentiment 
or passion love, or from the fidelity of the lover, not from the Scandinavian 
synonym to amor, but from the synonym to lex. Our word love is derived 
from lov, law, and true from troe, to contract, plight ; so that ** troloved ” or 
<* trolov”” meant originally contracted or pledged in law; and in old times a 
man might be a “true lover” to his bond for ten pounds, as well as to his 
sweetheart. 

The following is a forcible piece of description, mingled, as is 
Mr. Laina’s custom, with some useful information. It also closes 
with an important hint, if our squires had sense enough to take it. 
It is possible that, under a free system, we might ezport agricul- 
tural produce; it is certain we should have a transit trade. 

It is difficult to convey an idea of the dreary aspect of this plateau and its 
utter solitude. The soil covers only in patches the naked rock. Every hol- 
low is a pool or a morass. Trees are sprinkled over the surface, but they do not 
enliven the scene, being the dark, stern-looking pines, which appear almost 
like a piece of the rock from which they are growing. Many were standing 
with all their branches dead, stripped of the bark to make bread, and blanched 
by the weather, resembling white marble—mere ghosts of trees. The bread is 
made of the inner rind next to the wood, taken off in flakes like a sheet of 
foolscap paper, and is steeped or washed in warm water to clear off its astrin- 
gent principle. It is then hung across a rope to dry in the sun, and looks 
exactly like sheets of parchment. When dry, it is pounded into small pieces, 
mixed with corn, and ground into meal on the hand-mil) or quern. Itis much 
more generally used than I supposed. There are districts in which the forests 
suffered very considerable damage in the years 1812 and 1814, when bad crops 
and the war, then raging, reduced many to bark bread. The extended culti- 
vation of the potatoe since that period has probably placed the inhabitants of 
the lower country beyond the necessity of generally resorting to it; but the 
Fjelde bonder use it, more or less, every year. It is not very unpalatable, nor 
is there any good reason for supposing it unwholesome, if well prepared ; but 
it is very costly. The value of the tree, which is left to perish on its root, 
would buy a sack of flour, if the English market were open. They starve and 
we shiver in our wretched dwellings, although each country has the means of 
relieving the other with advantage to itself, and all for the sake of supporting 
colonies and other interests, which add little to the wellbeing of the people of 
Great Britain. 


Before finally leaving Mr. Larne, it may be as well to observe, 
that in the course of his book he has endeavoured to note the 
eficets which the law of equal partition has upon the subdivision 
of property ; and the conclusion he comes to is directly opposite 
to that of Mr. M‘Cuttocw. Mr. Laine also maintains that it 
produces the best and truest check to over-population, which is to 
be found in the ownership of property, and the forethought and 
expensive tastes that spring from its possession; and whilst he 
admits that in Norway equal partition has not produced great na- 
tional wealth or vast fortunes, he asserts that the general ease and 
equality to which it has given rise are far more conducive to na- 
tional happiness than the enormous riches of a few, and poverty, 
or the constant bordering upon it, in the many. 

He has also discovered for the quidnunes, a new and a much 
more probable source of alarm from Russian ambition than ag- 
grandizement in the East. At present, as we have formerly ob- 
served, the Russian seabord is limited to the Baltic and the 
Black Sea—one frozen up a considerable part of the year, both 
liable to be blockaded by any power that has a fleet of men-of- 
war. If the Russian Government had no ambition, the interest 
of her subjects, as Mr. Laine truly remarks, would not justify her 
in allowing their commerce and their intercourse with the world 
to depend upon frost and the friendship of other nations, any 
longer than she can help. If the reader examine a map of Europe, 
he will see that the upper part of Norway trends backwards till 
it almost touches the territory of Russia, and that the Northern 
provinces both of Norway and Sweden would be a compact and 
not unnatural addition to her empire. In themselves these pro- 
Vinces are of no great value; but their possession, from the nu- 
merous fiords or inland arms of the sea on the coast of Norway, 
would give Russia a succession of ports never frozen, capable of 
containing in security the largest navy, and always open to the 








Atlantic. If Russia has really entertained the notion of Indian 
conquest, where the country is so remote, the cost so certain, and 
the success so very doubtful, it is not to be supposed that she 
would overlook such a near, obvious, and solid advantage. Nor, 
judging from her conduct, has she overlooked it. The greatest 
facilities are offered to Russian subjects to trade with these 
remote districts either by sea or land. Every means is put in 
practice, covertly and quietly, to induce the Northern Nor- 
wegians to become accustomed to Russian connexion, and to 
look to Russia for the supply of their wants; so that, in 
the event of a war, they might be taken possession of with- 
out exciting any popular resistance. This success of this policy 
is favoured by local cireumstances, by the existence in Norway of 
the old corporate system of the middle ages, which limits employ- 
ments to privileged persons, and something perhaps by our re- 
strictive duties, that throw almost all the trade into the hands 
of the Russians. Mr. Laine is far too sensible to advise either 
war or threats of war, on the part of England, upon this account: 
indeed he does not give ws any advice. But he recommends the 
Swedish Government to cease their useless attempts upon the 
national rights of Norway. He also suggests that both nations 
should cultivate the good-will of each other, and carry out the 
principles of free government. By these means, he holds, they 
will strengthen their own hands, and in case of a general war, 
may expect assistance from the sympathy of the people of Great 
Britain to second their own efforts in preventing the dismember- 
ment of their countries. 


MAJOR TEMPLE’S TRAVELS IN GREECE AND 
TURKEY. 

Asa whole, Sir Grenvitte Tempce's second Excursions in the 
Mediterranean are not equal to the first, because the field of 
Greece and Turkey has been so thoroughly exhausted of late 
as to leave little either of antiquities, existing appearances, or 
modern nationalities undescribed. Parts of his account of Con- 
stantinople, however, have a more direct interest than any thing 
in his preceding volumes: and for several reasons. Changes take 
place in the Turkish capital even with more rapidity than in ours, 
and it is desirable to have the latest report of the march of intel- 
lect amongst the Mussulmans. The rank of the author procured’ 
him more attention, both from English and Turkish authorities, 
than is paid to the common run of tourists, and obtained him 
access to places and scenes from which they are barred. Our 
traveller also, as a soldier, naturally paid considerable attention 
to the Turkish army; and it is useful to have the opinion of a 
military man on the new forces of the Sultan, although the critic 
is evidently biassed in favour of the Turks. 

It would be wearisome to attempt to follow the route of the 
Major during his two excursions. Let it suffice to say, that Na- 
ples was his starting-point on both occasions, Smyrna and Con- 
stantinople the limits of his travels. In Greece and its islands, 
the chief subjects that occupied his attention were antiquities, in- 
termingled with occasional descriptions of the face of the country, 
the individuals he encountered, and the common incidents of a 
journey or atour. In Constantinople and its neighbourhood, he 
still looked after remains and inscriptions, and scrutinized his be- 
loved Turks with greater closeness than he vouchsafed to the 
“lying and cheating” Greeks. But his leading topics are the great 
and great affairs. The balls of Ambassadors, the appearance of 
Ministers, a private audience with the Sultan in company with 
Sir Rospert Gorpon, (which was only vouchsafed atter mueh 
diplomatic discussion, and a protest against the permission being 
drawn into a precedent,) and the examination and reviews of 
troops, were some of his most striking objects of attention. His 
chapter on the military power of Turkey may be read with advan- 
tage by those who are infected with the Russo-phobia. The gal- 
lant Major indeed does not seem to have the clearest head in the 
world for fully comprehending extensive questions aud soundly 
deciding upon them; but he doubtless may be relied upon for 
facts before him, and his general views are not so wild as those of 
his opponents. From this chapter we take some passages ;—pre- 
mising, that the cavalry, including three regiments then raising,. 
would consist of 8,640 horses; the infantry, exclusive of officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and 19 depdt battalions, of 60,800 
bayonets—a pretty fuir peace establishment. 

TURKISH CAVALRY. 

The flank squadrons of each regiment were organized as lancers. The men 
are armed with sabres, made according to the old English light-dragoon model, 
a carbine slung from the belt, and not fixed in the bucket, and a pair of pistols: 
the lancer squadrons have nocarbines. The horses are small, but active: they 
are chiefly taken from Moldavia and Bosnia; and have as yet cost the Sultan 
very little, being mostly presents from different Pashas and wealthy individuals. 
Very great attention is not paid to grooming them ; but the forage issued out 
is sufficient. The saddles and bridles are English, and are made on the Hussar 
principle; but instead of using a folded blanket as we do, they employ several 
layers of felt joined together, which material, they say, experience has? taught 
them to be best adapted for preventing sore backs. 

I did not observe much uniformity of system in the manner of riding; nor 
can this as yet be expected, considering how much the new mode differs from 
the old and national one ; besides which, the Sultan was much too anxious to- 
see his cavalry embodied for work to allow the necessary time for a regular 
course of riding-lessons. The officers, however, and many of the men, take 
great pains to acquire the new seat (riding long), and much pride in showing 
it off when obtained. 

TURKISH INFANTRY. 

The men are steady under arms, maneuvre with tolerable precision, and 
their lines and covering are correct: their arms are kept clean and in good 
order, and the barrels of their muskets burnished. In their dress and appoint- 
ments, however, they look dirty and slovenly ; and, wearing the stock reund 
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the neck, have an undress appearance. The privates are all very young men, 
and “ap are mere boys of twelve years old, who can hardly carry their fire- 
loeks. ut it is not for want of grown-up men that we find these boys in the 
ranks it is purposely done, and on a sound principle; for these boys never 
having possessed any of the power and consequence of the Janissaries, and never 
having known any other system of discipline and instruction than the now 
existing one, will form, in a few years, a fine steady army, on which the Sultan 
may rely with confidence; which could not be the case if its component parts 
consisted wholly, or in part, of the turbulent spirits of the old school. * * 

Promotion in the army is given for merit, and not by interest or seniority ; 
as the following extract from one of their military gazettes will show. ‘ Mu- 
hammed Bey, colonel of the Ist regiment of the Ist brigade, and his lieutenant- 
colonel, Hassan Bey, having shown but little capacity and zeal in the military 
service and in the execution of the functions attached to their respective ranks, 
have been dismissed. An examination having been held among the officers 
next in rank for the purpose of replacing them, Aly Bey, lieutenant-colonel of 
the 2d regiment of the 2d brigade, and Kavakli Emin Bey, major in the 2d 
regiment of the Ist brigade, having shown greatest knowledge in the theory of 
war, and in the details of discipline, have been promoted to the vacancies. 
Their places also, after a strict examination, have been filled up by Asmi Efendi, 
commanding the 2d battalion of the 2d regiment of the 2d brigade, and by 
Eumer Bey, major in the same corps. This latter officer has been succeeded 
by Mustafa, son of Yusuf, Pasha of Seres.” 

. The military tailor would be gratified by the account of the cut 
and colour of the different uniforms; the dandy by the descrip- 
tions of the Sultan’s dress: and the lover of horse-flesh by the 
narrative of a visit paid to the imperial stables, where the Major 
surveyed the stud with the eye of a jockey: but as the preceding 
extracts are somewhat professional, we will close with a few mis- 
cellaneous ones of a more general interest. 

MARCH OF POLITENESS. 

The only beverage was spring-water; but when we returned to the kioshk 
to resume our chibooks, coffee and large goblets of excellent Cognac were 
handed round, even to Lady Temple; who, on the pipes and coffee being first 
brought in, had been the cause of much discussion among the attendants. 

Some of them were about to present the pipes to the cavaliers first ; this was, 
Ahowever, objected to by one of them, who said they should eat dirt by doing so ; 
for he knew from reading and the accounts of travellers, that in the Firenk- 
vilaieta, or country of the Franks, women were considered superior to men ; 
and that, in fact, the latter were nothing more than the slaves of the former. 
The assertion drew forth smiles of incredulity and the exclamations of “ Im- 
possible!” ‘* Nonsense!” But the man was firm; and it was done as he di- 
rected, except as regarded the Ambassador ; for he found it quite impossible to 
convince his comrades that a woman could ever, in any country, or under any 
circumstances, be served before an Elchi-Bey, 

AN AMBASSADOR’S BALL. 

On the 25th, our Ambassador gave a grand ball in the Palace of England, 
at which all the great Turkish dignitaries were present; and it was even sup- 
posed that the Sultan himself would have looked in. The grandees consisted 
ef the Reis Efendi, Ahmed Hameed Bey, Ffalil Capudan Pasha, the Serasker 
Hosrew Mehemmed, the Selihtar, Ahmed Pasha of the Bosphorus, Tahir 
Pasha, General-in- Chief of the Artillery (who commanded the Navy at Nava- 
rin), Abdny Bey, and several ether officers. 

The band of the guards, composed entirely of young Tr 
drilles, valtzes, cetiflous, &e. The ball commences d i 
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During supper the precepts of the Koran did not for the moment appear to 
be uppermost in the minds of the Othmonlus; the contents of the Chan pagne 
and Bordeaux bottles vanishing with incredible celerity.. They perhaps thought 
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that as the Koran promises to the faithful the unlimited use of wine in the next 


world, it could be no very great sin if they allowed themselves to take a litt 

@ compte in this. The party did not retire till a late hour, and seemed highly 

delighted with the féte. ° 
INNATE GENTILIVY OF THE TURKS, 

It may here be remarked, that one of the most remarkable features in the 
Turkish character, is the natural dignity they all possess, which qualifies 
them to bear with such graceful ease the high offices so often and so suddenly 
conferred on members of the very lowest classes. A man to-day is a Vizeer er 
a Pasha, who but the day before was a porter or a boatman; and yet, after 
watchivg him closely, you feel inclined to believe, from his manners and bear 
ing, that during the whole of his life he has held the highest rank in society, 
and not only so, but that his family have done so for successive gencratious be- 
fore him. 
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NO FRIENDSHIP IN TRADE, 
The fair flowers of Georgia, of Circassia, and of Greece, being of much 


the degree of his excellence or turpitude, or the nature of the re- 
ward or punishment he ought to receive—and the remark ofa 
hero is to be construed as a moral axiom. Neither should we 
have known that the sea novels of Marryat, capital as they are, 
had been able to penetrate the Admiralty, and stimulate the tor- 
pidity of official dullards. Yet so it is. In the King's Own, a 
captain never punishes till twenty-four hours after the ofience, 
that anger may have time to cool. Some time after, an Admiralty 
order appeared embodying the hint; and our author was assured 
by the First Lord that it was in consequence of the suggestion in 
the book. 
From the present novel as many nautical saws may doubtless 
be gleaned as from its predecessors; but its main moral has a far 
wider application than to one distinct class of men, however nu- 
merous they may be. To demolish the philosophical theory of 
“ equality” is the object of Mr. Midshipman Easy: and this it 
does effectually enough, the author having first made the theory 
to demolish. The time of the novel, at the opening, is during the 
late war; although Marryart disregards chronology at its close, 
to have his fling at the Reform Ministry. Mr. Easy senior is a gen- 
tleman with eight thousand a year, who is deeply affected by the 
equality mania of some of the French Revolutionists; maintain- 
ing not only the equality of rights, but of property, rank, abilities, 
and any other absurdities by which the author thinks he can turn 
a sentence or cut a joke. These notions are duly impressed upon 
his son, the future Mr. Midshipman Easy. Jack does his best to 
carry them into practice at home, at school, and upon the orchards 
and fish-ponds of his neighbours ; but, getting into numerous un- 
pleasant scrapes in the practice of his theory of equality, which 
old Mr. Easy is not able to explain satisfactorily, Jack determines 
to try if the principle is not more truly evolved at sea. His de< 
sire to enter the navy is displeasing to his father; but Jack, upon 
his own principles, having equal rights with himself, and re- 
maining unconvinced after arguing the point, there is nothing to 
do but to submit. Luckily for a young gentleman with such phi- 
losophical opinions upon the rights of man, a distant relation, 
who is under some pecuniary obligations to old Mr. Easy, is ap- 
pointed toa vessel, and takes Jack with him. By a little manage- 
ment and a little blindness, Mr. Midshipman Easy, after a great 
many adventures with his shipmates, the enemy, and cn shore, is 
gradually weaned from his philosophical opinions; and settles 
down, on his father’s death and his own marriage, into a Conser~ 
vative squire. 
Upon the philosophical purpose of the book it is needless to 
comment. The sea-moralist ‘ raises up phantoms of absurdity, 
and then chases them away.” The idea, however, bas given 
novelty, variety, and richness to the work. A midshipman with 
extreme notions of equality, in a King’s ship, not only causes 
broad and striking incidents which could not reasonably occur 
under other circumstances, but he favours the development of 
traits of character which would lie,dormant without such collision. 
In finish, and occasional poetical beauty, Mr. Midshipman Hasy 
falls below Peter Simple; nor, although several of its incidents 
are connected with battle and tempest, do they possess the ele- 
vated interest of such scenes in the latter work. But as a succes- 
sion of humorous adventures, we think Mr. Midshipman Easy un- 
rivalled. There are passages which Smouterr himself has no€ 
surpassed in ludicrous effect; whilst the elder novelist is inferior 
to his successor in that nice exhibition of character which renders 
a resort to caricature less necessaty to raise Jaughter. Some of the 
scenes in the present novel, however, depend more upon absurd 
incident than is usual with Marryar. Such is the adventure at 
Gibraltar, where, owing to a trick of Jack’s, the boatswain is made 
to illustrate his own maxim of “ duty before decency,” by cour- 
sing through the streets of Gibraltar without his trousers, and 
having to get on board before the captain and the crew in the same 
predicament. 

Partly connected with this prank is the duel of three on the 
principles of the triangle—a scene which is equal to the celebrated 











reater value than the other slaves, aud being reserved for the Sultan or his 
Pachas, are not exposed to the vulgar gaze, but are kept within doors. The 
Turks, for some time after the conclusion of the peace, were in great alarm lest 
(the Russians being in possession of the ports of the Black Sea, from which 
these lovely objects are exported, ) the trade should cease. The love of gold was, 
however, stronger than religious principle; and the Christian Russians have 
already sent several cargoes of these precious wares to the bazaars of Stambool. 

TURKISH FORAGING. 

Several large detatchments of cavalry had lately passed through this pert 
-of the country, either as deserters, or as corps returning home on the conclusion 
of the war with Russia; and as the men were allowed neither pay nor rations 
by the Government, they were obliged to forage for themselves. This is gene- 
rally performed in the following manner: a soldier, on arriving at a town or 
village, dismounts at the door of any house that suits his fancy, makes the 
owner furnish him and his horse with what they require, and on departing asks 
for ‘‘teeth-money,”—that is to say, a compensation in money for the injury 
which his teeth may have sustained in devouring the provisions placed before 
him: the landlord, in presenting the required sum, expresses his hopes that 
the damage is not such as to prevent the soldier from returning at some future 
period and honouring him with another visit. All this passes in the gravest 
aud most serious manner. 





MIDSHIPMAN EASY, 
From the works of Marryat, as from every fiction which is the 
result of a wide and close survey of life, some valuable rules for 
conduct may be deduced ; but we should never have known, un- 
less the author had so assured us, that his novels are to be consi- 
dered as a species of nautical ethies, in which a character repre- 
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Feast of the Ancients in Peregrine Pickle. It is ludicrous enough 
alone, but its humour is not fully to be comprehended without 
reading the book, for it rests upon foregone conclusions. Mr. 
Biggs, the boatswain, is the person referred to in the preceding 
paragraph; and his seamanlike obtuseness is stimulated by the 
ridicule attached to his adventure. Mr. Easthupp is a ci-devant 
member of the swell mob, who was originally sent into the ser- 
vice by the Magistrates, and got himself appointed to the post of 
purser’s steward on board the Harpy, by means of forged certifi< 
cates. ‘ Like most persons who have suffered from the law,” says 
the author, “Mr. Easthupp was, as he expressed it, a hout-an- 
Aout Radical;” and his dislike to Jack has arisen from the latter 
repelling his advances towards equality. Ina moment of anger, 
the challenges have been given by Jack; and the gunner of the 
ship, a mathematical devotee, is chosen as the second of Biggs and 
Easthupp. This unconscious humourist, puzzled how to arrange 
that three were to fight at the same time,—for he had no idea of 
there being two duels,—retires to his cabin to read. The result 
of his studies are known when they get on shore at Malta. The 
scene is an inn where the boatswain is amusing himself over 
a glass of grog; Jack is playing with a monkey; and the two 
seconds have retired to consult. 

‘“‘ Mr. Gaseoigne,” said the gunner, **T have been very much puzzled how 
this duel should be fought, but I have at last found it out. You see that there 
are three parties to fight: had there been two or four, there would have been no 
difficulty, as the right line or square might guide us in that instance; byt we 
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Gascoigne stared ; he could not imagine what was coming. , 

“Are you aware, Mr. Gascoigne, of the properties of an equilateral tri- 
angle?” : ' ; 

* Yes,” replied the midshipman, “ it has three equal sides;. but what the 
Devil has that to do with the duel?” 

“ Every thing, Mr. Gascoigne,” replied the gunner; it has resolved the 
gteat difficulty: indeed the duel between three can only be fought upon that 
principle. You observe,” said the gunner, taking a piece of chalk out of his 
pocket, and making a triangle on the table, ‘in this figure we have three 
points, each equidistant from each other ; and we have three combatants—so 
that, placing one at each point, it is all fair play for the three. Mr. Easy, for 
instance, stands here, the boatswain here, and the purser’s steward at the third 
corner. Now if the distance is fairly measured, it will be all right.” 

« But then,” replied Gascoigne, delighted at the idea, “ how are they to fire?” 

*¢ It certainly is not of much consequence,” replied the gunner ; ‘ but still, as 
sailors, it appears to me that they should fire with the sun; that is, Mr. Easy 
fires at Mr. Biggs, Mr. Biggs fires at Mr. Easthupp, and Mr. Easthupp fires 
at Mr. Easy; so that you perceive that each party has his shot at one, and at 
the same time receives the fire of another.” 

Gascoigne was in ecstacies at the novelty of the proceeding ; the more so as 
he perceived that Easy obtained every advantage by the arrangement. 

“Upon my word, Mr. Tallboys, I give you great credit ; you have a profound 
mathematical bead, and I am delighted with your arrangement. Of course, in 
these affairs, the principals are bound to comply with the arrangements of the 
seconds, and I shall insist upon Mr. Easy consenting to your excellent and 
scientific proposal.” 

Gascoigne went out, and pulling Jack away from the monkey, told him what 
the gunner had proposed; at which Jack laughed heartily. ‘ 

The gunner also explained it to the boatswain; who did not very well com- 
prehend, but replied, ‘I dare say it’s all right, shot for shot, and d—n all 
favours.” 

The parties then repaired to the spot with two pairs of ship’s pistols, which 
Mr. Tallboys had smuggled on shore; and as soon as they were on the ground, 
the gunner called Mr. Easthupp out of the cooperage. In the mean time, 
Gascoigne had been measuring an equilateral triangle of twelve paces, and 
marked it out. Mr. Tallboys, on his return with the purser’s steward, went 
over the ground, and finding that it was ‘*equal angles subtended by equal 
sides,” declared that it was all right. Easy took his station ; the boatswain was 
put into his; and Mr. Easthupp, who was quite in a mystery, was led by the 
gunner to the third position. 

“¢ But, Mr. Tallboys,” said the purser’s steward, ‘I don’t understand this ; 
Mr. Easy will first ight Mr. Biggs, will he not?” 

‘*No,” replied the gunner, “this isa duel of three. You will fire at Mr. 
Easy, Mr. Easy will fire at Mr. Biggs, and Mr. Biggs will fire at you. It is all 
arranged, Mr. Easthupp.” 

‘“ But,” said Mr. Easthupp, “ I do not understand it. 
fireut me? I have no quarrel with Mr. Biggs.” 

“ Because Mr. Easy fires at Mr. Biggs, and Mr. Biggs must have his shot as 
well.” 

«If you have ever been in the company of gentlemen, Mr. Easthupp,” ob- 
served Gascoigne. ** you must know something about duelling.” 

“¢ Yes, yes, I’ve kept the best company, Mr. Gascoigne, and I can give a 
gentleman satisfaction ; but ”— 

‘Then, Sir,if that is the case, you must know that your honour is in the 
hands of your second, and that no gentleman appeals.” ; 

“ Yes, yes, I know that, Mr. Gascoigne ; but still, ’ve no quarrel with Mr. 
Biggs, and therefore, Mr. Biggs, of course you will not aim at me.” 

“ Why, you don’t think that ’'m going to be fired at for nothing ?” replied 
the boatswain; ‘* no, no, I'll have my shot, any how.” 

6° But at your fi iend, Mr. Biggs?” 
*¢ All the same, Ishall fire at somebody ; 


Why is Mr. Biggs to 





shot for shot, and hit the luckiest ! ” 
edings,” replied Mr. Easthupp ; 
sy, and not to be tired at by Mr. 


“Vel, geutlemen, I purtest against tl ese I 
*¢T came here to have satisfaction from Mr. E 
Biggs.” 

‘© Don’t you have satisfaction when you fire at Mr. Easy ?” replied the gunner ; 
**what more would you have?” 

*¢] purtest against Mr. Biggs firing at me.” 

**So, you would havea shot without receiving one!” cried Gascoigne, “ The 
fact is, that this fellow’s a confounded coward, and ought to be kicked into the 
cooperage again.” 

At this affront Mr. Easthupp rallied, and accepted the pistol offered by the 
gunner. 

“ You ear those words, Mr. Biggs; pretty language to use to a gentleman. 
You shall ear from me, Sir, as soon as the ship is paid off. I purtest no loager, 
Mr. Tallboys; death before dishonour— I’m a gentleman, damme!” 

At all events the swell was not a very courageous gentleman, for he trembled 
most exceedingly as he pointed his pistol. 

The gunner gave the word as if he were exercising the great guns on board 
ship. 

“Cock your locks!” ‘¢ Take good aim at the object!” “Fire!” * Stop 
your vents !” 

The only one of the combatants who appeared to comply with the latter sup- 
goaeehes order, was Mr. Easthupp; who clapped his hand to his trousers be- 
nind, gave a loud yell, and then dropped down; the bullet having passed clean 
through his seat of honour, from his having presented his broadside as a target 
to the boatswain as he faced towards our hero. Jack’s shot had also taken 
effect, having passed through both the boatswain’s cheeks, without further mis- 
chief than extracting two of his best upper double teeth, and forcing through 
the hole of the further cheek the boatswain’s own quid of tobacco. As tor 
Mr. Easthupp’s ball, as he was very unsettled, and shut his eyes before he fired, 
it had gone the Lord knows where. 

The purser’s steward Jay on the ground and screamed; the boatswain spit 
his double teeth and two or three mouthfuls of blood out, and then threw down 
his pistols in a rage. 

“A pretty business, by God!” sputtered he; ‘‘ he’s put my pipe out. How 
the devil am I to pipe to dinner when I’m ordered, all my wind ’scaping through 
the cheeks ?” 

In the mean time, the others had gone to the assistance of the purser’s steward, 
who continued his vociferations. They examined him, and considered a wound 
in that part not to be dangerous. : 

** Hold your confounded bawling,” 
guard down here: you’re not hurt.” 

“ Han’t hi?” roared the steward: ‘* Oh let me die, let me die; don’t move 
me!” 

‘* Nonsense,” cried the gunner, * you must get up and walk down to the 
boat; if youdon’t we'll leave you: hold your tongue, confound you. You wont ? 
then I'll give you something to halloo for.” 

Whereupon Mr. Tallboys commenced cuffing the poor wretch right and left ; 
who received so many swinging boxes of the ear, that he was soon reduced to 
merely pitiful plaints of ** Oh dear!—such inhumanity—I purtest—Oh dear ! 
Must I get up? I can’t, indeed.” 

«I do not think he can move, Mr. Tallboys,” said Gascoigne; **I should 
think the best plan would be to call up two of the men from the cooperage, and 
let them take him at once to the hospital.” 








cried the gunner, “or you'll have the 





The gunner went down to the cooperage to call the men. Mr. Bizgs, who 
had bound up his face as if he had a toothache, for the bleeding had been very 
slight, came up to the purser’s steward. 

*¢ What the hell are you making such a howling about? Look at me, with 
two shot-holes through my figure-head, while you have only one in ‘your stern: 
I wish I could change with you, by heavens, for I could use my whistle then; 
now if I attempt wt ges there will be such a wasteful expenditure of his Ma- 
jesty’s stores of wind, that I never shall get out a note. 





CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. 

Ir the world be not familiar with the arts, habits, and customs of 
classical antiquity, it will not be for want of learned pains or 
learned books. Treatises have been written on some “unknown 
tongue ;” or on some nation of whose existence the sceptic may 
doubt; or upon the site of some once famous places, or the uses of 
some mutilated or perished utensils; and these disquisitions have 
swelled to nearly as great a bulk as the ancients themselves devoted 
to the history of their civilized country, nay in some instances to a 
greater. Other scholars have, perhaps more usefully, made it 
their aim to illustrate particular authors, pouring such a vast and 
wordy flood of erudition upon the pregnant brevity of their ori- 
ginals, as to render the reading of the commentary by far the 
tougher task of the two—although justice must admit that their 
matter is often useful, and mostly curious. Another class have 
devoted their lives to the perusal of every scrap of antiquity, 
and (harder task) to much of what moderns have written upon 
it, in order to explore the penetralia of the ancient house and the 
ancient man, aiming to show how he dressed, ate, drank, and 
slept. Their domiciles, the number of rooms, and the furniture 
in them, are unfolded in detail; the marriage, birth, and burial 
ceremonies are described; the civil, military, and religious in- 
stitutions, both for the instruction of youth and the government 
of men, are analyzed; until, by dint of fact and speculation, one 
may form as elear an idea of the civilized world before Christ, as 
Cuvier did of the animal kingdom before the Flood. 

The two volumes before us, though differing between them- 
selves, are both of the last-named class of books, and are among 
the ablest we have seen, not only for their matter but their man- 
ner. Although profoundly learned, they are not dry; and they 
are not confined to a mere dull and lifeless description of formali- 
ties; the Manual infusing into its pages something of an histo- 
rical spirit and use; the Public and Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks aiming at giving an animated and coherent coup-d'ceil of 
Hellenic society, which a large spice of either native or trauslated 
enthusiasm renders more readable than such books often are. 
“Used as not abusing them,—considering them as helps to the 
original authors whence they draw so largely, rather than as com- 
pendiums to supersede them,—we know of no two works likely to 
be so useful. 

If the reader ask which we recommend, we answer, Both by 
all means: but if that should be beyond his views, a slight 
account of each may enable him to decide for himself. The sub« 
jects, then, of the Public and Private Life of the Ancient Greeks, 
are somewhat more extensive than those of the Political Antiqut- 
ties; but not somuch so as might be expected from the title; 
the latter, work touching upon more details of private life than 
might have been supposed. Both can be read continuously ; the 
Public and Private Life seems, however, more obviously iutended 
for such a purpose. ‘The reputation which excited the translators 
to their tasks must be the guarantee for general exactness; but 
the references to the original authorities are more systematic and 
more numerous (indeed they are never omitted) in the Polttical 
Antiquities than in the book of Hasg. The tone of HerMANN, 
too, is loftier ; his speculations are more comprehensive and philo-= 
sophical—there are parts where he gives us the essence of history. 
His arrangement is better and more systematic: his volume has 
also a capital index,—no mean advantage in a book which is as 
much to be referred to as read. In short, when both are not to be 
had, let ladies and young gentlemen get Hasr; but let the scho- 
lar possess himself of HERMANN. 

The comparison we have endeavoured to draw would be incom- 
plete without a sample of each work; which will also furnish a 
specimen of the manner of each translator. We begin with the 
Public and Private Life of the Greeks, and take a passage descrip- 
tive of Athenian superstitions and sepulture. 

Superstitious Practices.—Athens, which gave birth to men who raised 
themselves above so many traditional prejudices, and ventured to speculate on 
the loftiest problems of philosophy, also numbered among her citizens those 
who made votive offerings when an eye or a hand pained them; who sent for 
Telesphorous from Epidaurus, when the native deities did not relieve the 
disease ; attempted to charm back the affections of faithless lovers, or to urge 
on hesitating suitors by magic songs (xeraZdicua, xaradicsis), and impre= 
cated evil on the heads of hated persons by invoking the infernal gods. Ven 
geance and superstition invaded even the silent abode of death. . Men buried in 
the graves of their enemies prayers for their punishment in Hades inscribed on 
leaden tablets (tAwcpol morAvBdivor EAaomaTa). , 

Rites of Sepulture.—The Athenian was carried to his grave, as a victor 
over the calamities of life, crowned with a wreath of flowers and grass inter 
woven with bands of wool. When the dead had been furnished with the honey= 
cake for Cerberus and the obol for Charon, the corpse was washed, anointed, 
wrapped in a sumptuous dress, and strewed with flowers ¥ it was then laid out, 
and the laments of the kinsmen mingled with the plaintive song of the hired 
mourners, whose loud wail was accompanied by the flute. This mourning, 
and the fasting connected with it, lasted at one time for three days, which were 
afterwards reduced to two, and in later times to a still shorter period. _ Early 
in the morning after the lament, the kinsmen and friends eame to perform the 
indispensable duty of the costly and honourable burial—the body being either 
burnt or committed to the earth: this ceremony was concluded with a sacri« 
fice, prayers, and a banquet. Gratitude or affection adorned the grave with a 
stone bearing an inscription, or with a statue (iwiernea): in the case of 
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wnmarried women, with a water-pitcher (for the bridal-bath), the guardian- 
ship of which was probably also intrusted to the infernal deities. 

The following, from Hermann, is part of his account of the 
Senate and General Assembly of the Athenian People. 


The meeting was opened by a lustration and prayer, after which the presi- 
dents proposed the subjects to be considered : if these, as was regular, had been 
already approved by the Senate, it was first put to the vote whether the people 
hen, abide by that decision, or take the matter into further consideration. 
In the debate, any one might speak: the regulation according to which the 
herald first called on the citizens who were above fifty, soon fell into disuse : 
there is as little ground for supposing that there was any restriction respecting 
the age of speakers, as that orators were selected and specially authorized 
to conduct every debate. Nothing but @rmia deprived of the right of 
speaking ; and all the cases in which the qualifications of a speaker were dis- 
puted, will be found to be comprised under it. The regulation that an orator 
should be a married man and parent, and proprietor of landed property, ex- 
tended, at the utmost, only to the professional orators; who, as appeared from 
the principles of democracy already explained, made it their business to direct 
the councils of the people, and especially to propose measures which, if ap- 
proved by the people, were usually designated by their names. Perfect freedom 
of speech was allowed; and every orator, in token that his character was in- 
inviolable, wore a crown whilst speaking. The presidents, 72¢t%po, alone 
might interfere to check casual disturbances; calling in, if requisite, the as- 
sistance of the body of Scythians who acted as police: they might also fine 
the orator to the amount of fifty drachme. Before any measure could be put 
to the vote, it was requisite that the rgée3pa: and vouopdaAaxts, who conjointly 
took the votes, should themselves assent to it: any refusal on their part was, 
however, attended, to say the least, with great personal risk. 

The usual method of voting was by a show of hands, the result being an- 
nounced by the presidents. ven nominations to office, in the few cases, that 
is to say, in which lot was not had recourse to, were decided in a similar way ; 
the people declaring their acceptance or rejection of each candidate on his pre- 
senting himself, or being recommended to them by some orator. Vote by 
ballot was prescribed by law only in those cases in which an individual citizen 
was made the object of a formal public decree, when at least six thousand votes 
were required. Of this kind was ostracism; which is by no means to be con- 
sidered a legal process, but solely a political expedient of the supreme authority 
of the time being. his measure was not attended by any definite charge; 
but yearly, on a certain day, it was proposed to the people that they should 
ostracize: if they affirmed there was occasion for it, a second meeting was ap- 
parently appointed, at which every one gave in, written on a shell or potsherd, 
the name of the individual whose expulsion he wished. The victim of the 
proceedings left the country for ten years; but as such a sentence was by no 
means viewed in the same light as a legal punishment, the honours, house, and 
property of the exile, remained intact ; and he might at any time be recalled by 
a decree of the people, which could not be done in the case of common crimi- 
nals. The exercise of judicial power was usurped by the public assembly but 
seldom, and only on extraordinary occasions. In all the casesin which it could 
legally exercise this power, we see it appear rather as a party concerned than as 
judge; and even in those suits which were commenced before the assembly, 
its decision, as in cases of rgeG0An, was, at the most, but a prejudicium, 
merely to show the prosecutor how far the public voice was with him. 

When we think of the years of labour which the original 
authors bestowed upon these works, and as well of the careful toil of 
their translators, and compare the brevity of this notice (yet long 
perhaps to many) with the space often given to some temporary 
production which has not cost its author one twenticth of the 
labour or of the thought, we can brook any conceivable amount of 
ire which our apparent neglect may stir up. Yet, in reality, our 
complainants will know not what they do. To have reviewed these 
volumes at a length proportioned to their learning, would have 
required a rigid and careful perusal of every page, and after the 
direction of the copy—‘ Read slow, pause often.” A patient ex- 
amination of many of the authorities would next have been neces- 
sary, to confirm correctness or detect errors. A survey of the whole 
subject would have taken up, perhaps, a whole Spectator ; and after 
all, besides repelling the reader from our pages, would either have 
suyerseded the books, or disgusted him with their subject. 

“ Evertére domos totas optantibus ipsis 
Dii faciles.” 
But we are not of the easy sort, and prefer to profit people 
rather than to please. Ina “classical journal,” along discussion 
might be reasonably expected. In a newspaper, a notice which 
describes the character of a perennial work answers every pur- 
pose that can be looked for, as it notifies the appearance and na- 
ture of the book to those who may be in want of it. 


Scarcely had we disposed of the Antiquities of Greece, when 
Mr. Carr's Manual of Roman Antiquities was placed before us. 
As its object is to serve as an Introduction to ApaAms, including 
moreover the new discoveries of modern scholarship, it is of course 
addressed toa younger class of readers than either of the two pre- 
ceding volumes, and has school-book somewhat legibly written on 


its face. To those who look beyond the fashion of things, this is 
no objection: we often find the matter of these juveniles fuller 
and plainer than that of more imposing-looking volumes. We 
will not predicate this of Mr. Carr's book in a comparative 
sense; but we can positively say that it is a capital affair, well 
designed for what the profession terms “ the business of the 
school.” Every page shows signs of industry: the arrangement 
is clear and methodical ; and if the execution might have been a 
little more forcible, it is brief and intelligible. The volume is 
also illustrated by a good many wood-cuts: it has a table of con- 
tents, an ample index, a chronological table, and a series of ques- 
tions on each chapter mot self-answering. 


THE SEVEN AGES OF ENGLAND. 
ALTHOUGH apparently designed for youth, this volume may be 
used advantageously by-their seniors. The execution is respect- 
able; the idea excellent. The book in fact contains the germ of 
@ plan by which the history of the rise and progress of a people 


may be written, instead of a narrative of the exploits of their 
rulers, 





To trace the successive advance of England in language, 
literature, arts, and arms, from the time of the ancient Britons 
down to the present day, is the real object of the work. It 
aims at accomplishing this purpose by dividing the subject into 
seven epochs. The first—coming down to the conquest—is 
termed the Escape from Barbarism. The second—which wit- 
nessed the improvement of arithmetic and the introduction of 
algebra and chemistry by the Arabs, the use of the compass, im- 
provements in agriculture, and many of the mechanical arts, the 
final shaping of our present language, and the productions of 
Gower, CHaucer, and WIcKLIFFE—is styled the Age of Civili- 
zation. The period from.1420 to 1554—as it witnessed the inven- 
tion of printing, the revival of letters, and the discoveries of 
America and the passage to the East by the Cape of Good Hope— 
is called the Age of Discovery. That of Learning is chiefly oc- 
cupied with the reigns of EL1zaperH and Jamrs. The Age of 
Science commences with GasttibEo, and embraces Newron, 
Boye, FLAMstEAp, HAuury, and many other men whose dis- 
coveries may be said to have created science. From 1730 to the 
close of the eighteenth century, is the Age of Invention—cha- 
racterized by the application of the Steam-engine to practical 
purposes, and the gigantic improvements in the cotton-trade and 
other manufactures. The present century is termed the Age of 
Progress ; and perhaps not undeservedly, when we look at our 
advance in medicine, lighting by gas, and travelling by rail- 
roads. 

For the purpose of impressing the mind of the reader, this 
classification is advantageous; and, in most cases, is truly enough 
descriptive of the leading characteristics of the age. But if 
rigidly examined, the necessary chronological limits give rise to 
many anomalies. SHAKSPEARE, for instance, figures in the Age 
of Learning; Mitton, Drypen, Pops, in that of Science. To 
the same age belongs the rise of literary journals; whilst Jonn- 
son’s Dictionary, Porson’s criticism, and the art of reporting, all 
fall, rather ludicrously, under the age of Invention. In recom- 
mending the volume, we value it for its uses as a coup d'wil—we 
recommend it for what it does, and not for what it leaves undone. 
The Seven Ages of England is not to be considered as an original 
work, but as an able and painstaking compilation, in which the 
writer depends greatly upon the nature of his original materials, 
and in which his facts are much more valuab!e than his views. Mr. 
Wictiams himself only notes events, without tracing their causes 
or effects. 

Asa specimen of the kind of matter the author introduces from 
the past, we take the following from a debate about a hundred 
and fifty years ago, on an act for the building of Putney Bridge. 
Mr. WixLx1Ams is inclined to smile at the fu//ilment of the pro- 
phecies: if the folly of legislators were subject of laughter, we 
should smile at the continuance of the same spirit. Many a gen- 
tleman now-a-days talks as sillily about figurative landmarks, as 
Sir Witt1am TuHompson did about the walls of London. 


SENATORIAL PROPHECIES. 


“Mr. Speaker—London is circumscribed, I mean the city of London; there 
are walls, gates, and boundaries, the which no man ean increase or extend ; 
those limits were set by the wisdom of our ancestors, and God forbid they 
should be altered. But, Sir, though these landmarks can never be removed— 
I say never, for I have no hesitation in stating, that when the walls of London 
shall no longer be visible, and Ludgateis demolished, England itself will be 
as nothing—though, Sir, these landmarks are immoveable, indelible, inde- 
structible, except with the constitution of the country, yet it is in the power of 
speculative theorists to delude the minds of the people with visionary projects 
of increasing the skirts of the city, so that it may even join Westminster.” 

Mr. Boscawen said—‘ If there were any advantage derivable fiom a bridge 
at Putney, perhaps some gentlemen wou!d find out that a bridge at Westmin- 
ster would be a convenience. Then other honourable gentlemen might dream 
that a bridge from the end of Fleet Murket into the fields, on the opposite 
side of the water, would be a fine speculation ; or who knows but at last it 
might be proposed to arch over the river altogether, and build a couple more 
bridges, one from the Palace at Somerset House into the Surry marshes, and 
another from the front of Guildhall into Southwark? (Great laughter.) 
Perhaps some honourable gentlemen, who were interested in such matters, 
would get up in their places, and propose that one or two of these bridges 
should be built of iron! (Shouts of laughter.) For my part, if this but 
passes, I will move for leave to bring in half-a dozen more bills, for building 
bridges at Chelsea, and at Hammersmith, and at Marble Hall Stairs, and at 
Brentford, and at fifty other places besides.” ( Continued laughter.) bd 

Sir Henry Herbert, just before the House divided, said—* I honestly confess 
myself an enemy to monopolies; I am equally opposed to mad, visionary pro- 
jects; and I may be permitted to say, that in the late King’s reign several of 
these thoughtless inventions were thrust upon the House, but most properly 
rejected. Ifa man, Sir, were to come to the bar of the House, and tell us 
that he proposed to convey us regularly to Edinburgh, in coaches, in seven 
days, and bring us back in seven days more, should we not vote him to Bed- 
lam? Surely we should, if we did him justice ; or if another told us he would 
sail to the Indies in six months, should we not punish him for practising upon 
our credulity? Assuredly, if we served him rightly.” 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTUAS. 

Ou the 25th ult., at Convamore, Ireland, the Viscountess Ennismorg, of a son, 

At Brayton Hall, Lady Lawson, of a son, 

On the 27th ult., at Calke Abbey, near Derby, the Lady of Sir Groner Crewe, 
Bart., MP., of a son. 

In Grosvenor Place, the Hon. Mrs. Kusnour CocKkere t, of a daughter, 

In Portman Square, the Lady of Sir M. H. Hicxs Beacu, Bart., of a son and heir. 

Ou the 29th ult, at East Hall, Kent, the Lady of Percyva.t Harr Dyke, Esq., of 
a son and heir. 

On the 27th ult., ‘at Feltwell Rectory, the Lady of the Rev. E. B. Sparxr, of a 
daughter. 

The Wife of a poor but industrious man of the name of ANatiss, residing at Praed 
Street, Paddington, gave birth on Thursday last to two boys, and on the following day 
to a girl, which, with the mother, are all doing well, and are likely to survive. 

At Brussels, last week, a barber’s Wife, and who been married ten years without 
having children, gave birth to three boys, who, with the mother, are doing well, 
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MARRIAGES. 


On the 29th ult., at Dover, Lieut.-Col. Bowyer, C.B., to Carorine, daughter of 
Capt. Hopkinson, R.N. : ; 

On the 27th ult., Barcray Farquaarson Watson, Esq., of Cambridge Terrace and 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to Mira Epevatne, youngest daughter of the late Major Philip 
Codd, of Rumsted Court, Kent, and of Kensington, 

On the 99th ult, at St. George’s. Hanover Square, Epwarv James Dawkins, Esq., 
to Mary, only daughter of John Petre, Esq., of Westwick, Norfolk. 

On the 29th ult., the Rev. H. R. DuxtnFietp, Vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, to 
Jane, Widow of Gen. Chowne, and daughter of Sir James Craufurd, Bart. 

At Heckington, Mr. Nasu, miller, aged seventy-three, to Mrs. Hare, widow, aged 
thirty-two. Some of his family objected, and were so determined, although females, that 
it was found necessary to have two constables to guard the bride and bridegroom to and 
from church. The lady having been asked in church on the Sunday before to his son, 
the latter had to give up all claim to her by declaration to the clergymau (before the 
public), in the church, before the father could be married to her, 

DEATHS. 

On the 17th ult., at the Castle of Louisenhend, Denmark, suddenly, the Landgrave 
Cuartes of Hesse Cassell. Ue was the oldest Prince in Europe, father-in law of the 
King of Denmark, a Field Marshal, and Governor of the Dutchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein, in his 92d year. 

On the 18th ult., Lieut. Gen. Burrer, of the Royal Artillery, late Lieut.-Governor of 
she Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 

The Keverend George THompson, second son of Major Thompson, of the county of 
Longford, Curate of Dromlomin parish. He was alone in a boat, and having fallen 
overboard, was drowned before any assistance could be afforded to him. 

On the 30th ult., in Welbeck Street, in her 87th year, Sarau, Relict of the late Rev. 
George Watson, D.D., formerly Rector of Rothbury, Northumberland, 

At Bromley, Josepa Brownina, Esq., in his 96th year. 

In Edinburgh, Grace, daughter of the late John Stewart, Esq., of Borgluss, Argy 
shire, in her 85th year, : 

At Sheffield Manor, Mrs. Dororay Wrrent, in her 99ih year, 

In Leeds, Mr. Georae Jepson, of the Society of Friends, in his 94th year. 

Saran, Wife of Mr. Johu Payton, of Birmingham, in her 91st year, 

At Staveley, near Chesterfield, R. Frocearr, Esq., in his 72d year. 

At Fort William, Lady Cameron, of Fassifern, Widow of Sir Ewen Cameron, Bartt., 
in her 91st year. 

On the 20th ult., Sir RopertT Barnwatu, Bart., of Greeningston, Meath, in his 80th 

ear. 

: At Whittlesea, Mr. Joun Raynor, iu his 91st year, 

At Oving, near Chichester, Grorce Ditnaway, in his 100th year. He retained his 
faculties to the last, and formerly was a noted smuggler, when he was in the habit of 
drinking a bottle of Hollands daily for a week together. 
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THE ARMY. 


Orrice or Orpnance, Aug. 29,—Corps of Royal Engineers—Brevret Major W. Reid, 
from the half pay, to be Capt. 

Aug. 30.—Memorandum—The Commission of Brevet Major W. Reid as Capt. in 
the Corps of Royal Engineers, is antedated to the 28:h of January 1829, iu order to 
place him in his former situation in the corps; but such antedate is not to carry 
back pay. 

War-orFice, Sept. 2.—lst Regt. of Life Guards—Troop Corporal-Major William 
Falkiner to be Regimental Quarte: master, vice Taylor, dec. 7th Drag. Guards—Lieut. 
W. Sandilands to be Capt. by purchase, vice Crossley, who retires ; Cornet W. H. Pe- 
ters to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Sandilands. 4th Light Drags.—Cornet P. Kemp 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Knox, appoiuted tothe 15th Light Drags.; J. R. J. 
Coles, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Kemp, 9th Light Drags.—F. J. Isacke, 
Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase. 15th Light Drags.—Lieut. C. Sparling to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice Wakefield, who retires; Lieut. R. Knox, from the 4th Light Drags. 
to be Lieut. vice Sparling. Ist Foot—Capt. A.C. Skyuner, from the half-pay Unat- 
tached, to be Capt. vice J, N. Ingram, who exchanges, 32d Foot—R. Jones, Gent. to 
be Ensign, by purchase, vice Balfour, promoted. 65th Foot—Ensign J. Sealy to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Warren, who retires; J. W. Marshall, Gent, to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Sealy. 99th Foot--Second Lieut. T. H. Burgh, from the Ceylon Kegt. 
to be Ensign, vice Hamilton, who exehanges 

Ceylon Rifle Regt—Ensign G. L. Hamilton, from the 99th Foot, to be Second 
Lieut. vice Burgh, who exchanges. 

Unattached—Ensign W. Balfour, from the 32d Regt. to be Lieut. by purchase. 

Memoranda—Lieut. W. Green, half-pay 18th Light Drags. has been permitted to 
retire from the service, by the sale of an unattached Lieutenancy, he being about to 
settle in Canada. 

His Majesty has been pleased to approve of the Ensigns of the 5th Regt. of Foot, or 
Northumberland Fusileers, beiug commissioned as Second Lieutenants, 

















FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES, 
Tuesday, Aug. 30. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Wall and Richardson, Bury St. Edmund’s, linendrapers—Fearnsides and Co, Brad- 
ford, worsted-spinners—Blackwell and Boaler, Liverpool, linendrapers—Goldney and 
Co. Regent Street, silk-mercers—Vos and Co Liverpool, merchants—Kisby and Shaw, 
Manchester, plumbers—H. and E, Hilton, Over Darwen. paper manufacturers— Rowe 
and Hutchinson, Great Tower Street, importers of foreign wines—Barnard and Hick- 
ling, Lowestoft—Green and Eley, Thavies’ Inn, wholesale-jewellers—Wilkie and 
Soames, Wheeler Street, Spitalfields, soap makers—Rideout and Wilson, Manchester, 
calico-printers—J. and T, Hall, Oldham, bobbin-makers—Shorrock and Co. Manchester, 
commission: agents. 

INSOLVENTS. 

Harvey, James, and Exiza Treconine, Penryn, grocers, Aug. 30. 

Harvey, Georce, Penryn, grocer, Aug. 30, 

Motreno, James Anruony, Pall Mall, printseller, Aug. 30, 

BANKRUPTS. 

Coster, James Wrnwoop, Great Burstead, Essex, colourman, to surrender Sept. 16, 
Oct. LL: solicitors, Messrs. Dyson aud Blain, Chancery Lane; official assignee, Mr. 
Graham, Basinghall Street. 

Hepais, James Brooker, Croydon, grocer, Sept. 6, Oct. 11: svlicitors, Messrs. 
Watson and Son, Bouverie Street ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Horson, Wint1am Cot.ine, Liverpool, mapseller, Sept. 17, Oct. 11: solicitors, 
Messrs, Taylor and Co. Bedford Row; and Messrs. Worthington and Holt, Liverpool. 

Jounson, Epmunp, Lostock Gralam, Cheshire, tanner, Sept. 12, Oct. 11: solicitors, 
Mr. Cole, Adelphi Terrace ; and Mr. Saxon, Northwich. 

Jounson, Wi.iiam, Wincham, Cheshire, tanner, Sept. 12, Oct.11: solicitors, Mr. 
Cole, Adelphi Terrace; and Mr. Saxon, Northwich. 

Rogers, Roserr, Pitfield Street, Hoxton, linendraper, Sept. 6, Oct. 11: solicitor, 
Mr. Davidson, Lawrence Lane; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Pancras Lane. 

Sairu, James, Goldsmith Street, Wood Street, warehouseman, Sept. 6, Oct. 11: soli- 
citor, Mr. Phipps, Weavers’ Hall, Basinghall Street; official assignee, Mr. Groom, 
Abchurech Lane. 

Wivxs, Jonas, Watling Street, Irish linen-warehouseman, Sept. 15, Oct. 11: solici- 
tor, Mr. Jones, Size Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Pancras Lane. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 20, Austin, Singleton Street, Hoxton, builder—Sept. 20, Lowireston, Rother- 
hithe, master-mariner—Sept. 9, Hider and Goodinge, High Holborn, linendrapers— 
Oct. 24, Wright, Dover, innkeeper—Sept. 21, Furniss, Longstone, Derbyshire, seeds- 
man—Sept. 30, Stephenson and Co. Bridlington Quay, wine-merchants—Sept. 22 








Whittaker, Bolton-le-Moors, flax-spiuner—Oct. 14, Iggulden, Dover, painter—Sept. 23, 
Lorymer, Bristol, brewer, 
CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Sept. 20. 
Moger, Holborn Hill, cheesemonger—Ridsdale, Murton, Yorkshire, horse-dealer— 
Palmer, Sydney Street, Mile End, carpenter—Eve, Bath, milliner, 





Friday, Sept. 2. 
‘ , PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
Byron and Hickson, Sheffield, masons—Phipps and Hyatt, Shepton Mallet, Somer- 
setshire, attornies—Pratt and Hart, Cambridge, hair-cutters—Douglas and Co. Liver- 
ool, commission-merchants; as far as regards W. Fraser—Dyson and Scantlebury, 
enryn, Coruwall, plumbers—Stean and Boulland, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, 
boot-makers—Reeves and Hardman, Liverpool, wine-merchants—J. F. and T. Fry, 





nett, Clitheroe, Lancashire, joiners—Welch and Wilson, Dalston, sargeons—G. and J. 
Hilton, Wolverhampton, builders—T. and J. Mitchell, Plymouth, grocers—Milward 
and Co. Waterford, and Skottowe and Co, Copthall Court, merchants—Field and Co. 
Worsbrough, Yorkshire, coal -masters; as far as regards J. Cochrane—Smith and Co. 
Maesteg, Glamorganshire, iron- masters ; as far as regards J. Stancomb, W. H. Buckland, 
and J. Rusher-—Barnes and White, Cheltenham, butchers—Henson and Packham, 
Petersfield, Hampshire, drapers—W. and J. Stockwell, Bristol, basket-makers—Smith 
and Co. Manchester, silk-manufacturers— Yeates and Gravely, Brighton, brewers, 

INSOLVENT, 
Situ, Ricwarp, Regent Street, woollen-draper, Sept. 2. 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 

Drake, Francis Horatio Nerson, Colyton, Devonshire, tile-dealer, 
Winrersortom, SamvuEL, Fernke, Yorkshire, clothier. 

BANKRUPTS. 
Beare, Taomas, and Henry Drxon, Birmingham, saddlers, to surrender Sept. 16 
Oct. 14: solicitors, Messrs, Clarke and Medcalf, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and Mr. Bond 
Birmingham. ’ 
Hyman, Lewis, and Levi, Samuet, Plymouth, dealers in jewellery, Sept. 15, Oct. 14: 
solicitor, Mr. Spyer, Broad Street Buildings; cfficial assignee, Mr, Alsager, Birchin 
Lane. 
Savint, Joun, Holborn Bridge, baker: Sept. 10, Oct. 14: solicitors, Messrs. Law- 
rence and Blenkarne, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Pancras Lane. 
Twist, Joun, Selby, timber-merchant, Sept, 12, Oct.14; solicitors, Mr, Capes, Gray's 
Inn; and Mr. Shearburn, Snaith, 

DIVIDENDS. : 
Sept. 27, Lewis, Baily Glas, Carmaithenshire, horse-dealer—Oct, 8, Lees, Bilston, 
Staffordehire, grecer—Oct. 8, Wadelin, Wolverlamp‘on, shoe-manufacturer—Sept. 28, 
Jenkins, Birmingham, brassfounder—Oct. 9, Basford, Bilston, bookseller. 

CERTIFICATES 

To be granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on or before Sep. 23. 

Lees, Bilston, Staffordshire, grocer—Laidlay, Newington, composition-candle-maker 
—Groocock, Pelliva Villa, Kentish Town, merchant—Walbrook, hardwareman—James, 
Little Church Street, Lisson Grove, corn-dealer, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 

CruiksHAnK, WILLIAM, Stonehaven, innkeper, Sept. 6, 22. 










































































PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 

Saturday| Monday| Tuesday Wednes., Thurs.\ Fridcy. 
3 per Cent.Consols....... | 91 91 91 91g 90% 90% 
Dittofor Account........+| 91 91¢ 914 914 91 90F 
3 per Cent. Reduced...... 91% 914 91g 914 914 shut 
3¢ per Cents. Reduced.... | 100% 1008 1004 1003 1004 shut 
New 3¢ per Cenis.........] 100 100 1003 100 993 99% 
Long Annuities....... wale 15Z 15z 15z 153 153 15¢ 
Bank Stock,8perCt.......| 210¢ 2094 210 2094 209 shut 
India Stock,104 p Ct...... — 260 2594 260 2593 259§ 
Exchequer Bills,l4d.p.diem|7 prem. 5 7 7 5 3 
India Bonds,24 per Cent..|} 2 dis, 3 dis. 1 dis, par par 3 dis, 
Omnium, ..ccereeereecees —_— —_— _— —_ —_— _—_ 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 
Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct.| 93 Mexican (deterred)... 5 p.Ct., —— 
Austrian ...cceceseeee 5 — —— Ditto, (Ditto).....6 — — 
Belgian... iwi nwen — 1034 ssippi (New).....6 — 107 
Brazilian scones & — | 83 Neapolitan of 1824....5 — —_ 
Buenos Ay intend: Se <= | 30 New York(payble.1845) 5 0 
Chilian oe 6 — 444 Ditto (Ditto 1#37) 6 — see 
Colombian of 1824 .... 6 | 25 IOs 05 5,3 ccecseeteree O — — 
Dattights:..icecviccsis veces 3 = 764 Pennsylvania (pay1858)5 — — 
Dutch Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — 55%  Peruvian..... Ser Ce ge 204 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — | 103% Portuguese ...........5 — | 
French. :ciccecscscees &@ —= |80F 500, Ditto, ...... setereses dD 42¢ 
Ditto, ex.Div.........5 — |109f Oc. Ditto New... 5 — 69 
Greek of 1825....... - 5 — | — Prussian.... 4— —. 
Louisiana (State Loan) 5 — | —— _ Russianof1822.......5 — | Illt 
Mexican....ceceeeeees 9D — | —— Ditto (Metallic) ......5 — | 
Ditto ...eceecseeeeees © — | 273 Spanish Consolidated... 5 — 294 





SHARES. (Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 
Anglo-Mexican Mines ....6+...0 | —— Commercial Docks ........6- 

















\ =a 
Bolanos |. weccceses CRNudwawees || Eant India ........c0ee 119 
Brazilian Imperial ........+..+ 254 | London . eee 585 
British Iron ...... aes Stuane 424 |) St Katharine ..ssseeeeeereers 90 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) . 18 West TOG ..0-cctscans cocoon] 100 
United Mexican ...... —- Hibernian Joint Stock Bank ..|> —~ 
Australian Agricultural — || London and Westminster Bank 244 
Canada Company ....-... 39 || National Provincial Bank ..... | ——= 
General Steam Navigation..... 284 || Provincial Bank of Ireland....| —~< 
FRAIN, 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, SE?T. 2. 
S$. Se se se & Be 
Wheat,Red New 42to44 Rye, New...... -. 36 | Oats, Feed, 20 ., 28 
ine......... 46... 48, Barley, Stained 3. Fine... 23 .. 24 
- 45 Malting . - 33 Poland... 23 .. 24 


Fine... 25 .. 26 
ay Potato... 26... 297 
- 30 Fine... 27 .. 28 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD, PORTMAN, WHITECHAPEL, 


84s.to 88s. .... 65s to 4s. ..... 75s.to 84s. ...., B08. to Bas, 
« 75 ae . 0. 0 cose 8 oc 8 eecee O oe 





ar men meen mera 
eo AIO cence 90 op 105 
ce 8B cccae BO ce 8B cccce 80 00 86 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 





o- O. 
-- 105 
Wheat ceccsserees 30 oe 





Clover 
Straw, 





NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL, * SMITHFIELD,* 
- Gd, to 3s, 4d to 85. Bd. ......4. 38. Od. to 3s.10d, to 45. 4d, 
2st 6 ~~. 4 @ $4 €@ w @ 8 «os OS 
wo 4 0 . *& 8 0 9 «2 O09 O0 oo # 10 
4 « 4 4 wo 5& O tt ££ a @& 8 Vee 
@ ce. B88 icc:, © B .. ecasasss O w« &£ 4 wo 5 @ 
* To sink the offal per 8lb. 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN 
























































Rugby, woolstaplers—Barker and Windsor, Leeds, blacksmiths—Hothersall and Bur- 





Per Quarter (Imperial) 01 England and Wales, Rape Oil.. Os. 
Wheat 49s 8d. | Rye... .ccescoe B43. Sd. | ...... Refi 10 
Barley.. 32 .40 Lin-ced Oil o 
Oats.....005 23 8 Peas Linseed Oil Cake at th o 
Duty on FOREIGN CORN for Rape Cake. ....... i. -perton 5 
Wheat,....... 378. 8d. | Rye ......c00 18s. 3d. Raw Fat, per stone.... cece 28> 7hd. 
i —__—. 
12 3 o COALS. 
Wall’s End, Best ..,,,.perton 29s, to 218.97, 
FLOUR. potsovds SROMN ON cc0seesesal ie 20 0 
sevesseee persack 438,to 48s. aa 
eceeverseveses vee. 40 oe 48 SUGAK, 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship.... 38 .. 40 Muscovado... +. perewt.45s.3}d, to ...0 
Norfolk and Stockton......eceeeeees 36 .. 38 Molasses..... corccccccccccces BOS: oe SSC 
BREAD.... 6d.to 8d. the 4lb. Loaf BULLION, 
BUTTER....Best Fresh 148.6d .perdoz. Gold, Portugal,in Coin. «per oz.0l, Os, Od, 
5 «ees Foreign, in Bars .. 3 17 «10g 
HOPS. +++. New Doubloons ..... oo 0 
Kent Pockets,,,.....percwt. Bl, 5s... 31. 15s. | Silver, in Bars, Standard . 0 5 QO 
Choice Ditto... hs 4 0..4 bw veee New Dollays ...... neces o 4 10 
Sussex Pockets., 3 0.383 8 - 
Superfine Ditto,... 610.4 0 METALS. 
Tron, in Bars ........ sees IL. 108.0d,to Ol. O8 
POTATOES. Nin, in Bars ascteeas. 2S oe 5 
Scotch Reds ....per cwt. 01. 08. Od. to Ol. Os. Od. | guicksilver........ perib. 0 3 4 w © @ 
Middling weccceresecceeee O 2 GO «0 6 Copper, Cake, per ton 116 0 @ .. 0 @ 
Ware secccsevesessevessee 0 3 6 op 0 4 0 Lead, Pig ..ssccsssesere WV OO 6. 26 0 
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HEATRE ROYAL LYCEUM and 
ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, will be performed 
THE MOUNTAIN SYLPH. 
After which, a new Operetta, called HOUSE ROOM. 
To Conclude with 
THE FARMER’S STORY. 
Balcony, 4s. Boxes,4s,--Second Price, 2s, Pit, 2s.— 

Second Price, |s.—Gallery ,1s.— Second Price, 6d, 


ETROPOLITAN SOCIETY'S last 
GRAND SHOW of DAHLIAS, &e. Vauxhall 

Gardens, Thursday, September 8th, for Silver Cups, 
Salvers, and other prizes. Persons desirous of entering 
to show must communicate to the Secretary, at 5, Lan- 
easter Place, Strand, on or before Monday, the 5th inst. 

Nurserymen’s Classes, 100s. and 24s. 

Amateurs or their Gardeners, 50s. and 24s, 

Amateurs growing under 200 plants, 12s. 

Seedlings (by all classes) of 1835 and 1836. 

This being the Jast important show in or near Lon- 
don, the Exhibitors’ Flowers will be specially noticed by 
the Horricunturat Journat, with reference to the next 
years’ orders. 

PATRONIZED BY THE KING, QUEEN, AND 
ROYAL FAMILY. 
ORONATION FETE AND LAST 


METROPOLITAN DAHLIA SHOW, at VAUX. 
HALL GARDENS. 


The entertainments to consist of Military and other 


Bands, Comic Ballet by the Ravel Family, extraordinary | 


Feats and Dancing on the Tight Rope. ‘The Vocal Con- 
cert asat Evening Galas, the Cascades, Fountains, Pana- 
thene, Dioramic Picture of Barry’s proposed New Houses 
of Parliament, Cosmoramas, and a superb display of 
Fireworks at dusk, with a magnificent Horticultural 
Device in Coloured Fire, the Double Descent aud Ascent 
on the Tizht Ropes a hundred feet from the ground 
amidst Showers of Fire and a grand Flight of Rockets; 
other amusements will be advertized. Admittance on 
the day 2s. 6d.; Children under 8 years of age Ls. 

. Tickets to Members of the Metropolitan Society, or by 
their order, 2s. each, until Tuesday 6th inst. at 5, Lancas- 
ter Place, Strand; or Horticultural Journal Office, 186, 
Strand, 


EDUCED FARES by STEAM to 
DUNDEE, 

The magnificent Steam Ship PERTH, Joan Sprnx, 
Commander, leaves Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam 
Wharf, on Wednesday, the L4th Sept. at 12 0’Clock noon. 

Berths secured, and information obtained at Hore’s 
Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, Strand; Castle 
Alley, Royal Exchange; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping. Exizanetu Hore, Agent, 








OODHOUSE’'S MARSALA— 
CRAWFORD and Co, beg to inform the No- 
bility and Geutry, that they have now on Sale a parcel 
of this well-known Wine: it is of the highest quality, 
and fit for immediate use.—Cash, Price L1/. 11s. the 4 
Pipe, or 26s. the doz. bottles included. Country orders 
must contain references for payment in town. 
CrawForp and Co, 129, Regent Street, near the 
Quadrant. 





EST PLATED-ON-STEEL 
DESSERT FRUIT KNIVES AND FORKS. 
12 Dessert Knives and Forks, 
handles... . TC £3 3 
12 ditto, carved ivory handles . 3 16 
12 ditto, finest plain pearl handles...... 417 
12 ditto, carved pearl handles wuss & 8 
12 ditto, strong King’s pattern silver handles... 6 16 
The above are all of the best manufacture, very strongly 
plated, with silver ferrules, and are preferred to silver on 
account of the sharpness. They may be had at the above 
price, in sets of 12,18, or 24 pairs, with or without a 
neatly-fitted mahogany case. 


ERRYIAN LIMPID BLUE AND 
BLACK INK. Writing performed with the Blue 
Ink is first of a clear blue colour, but iu a short period 
becomes a permanent black. ‘These Inks are superior to 
most of the writing fluids in use, aud being very limpid, 
are peculiarly adapted for Metallic Pens, as well as for 
those made from quills, and will not corrode them ; they 
are also suitable for the copying machine. Sold in 
Bottles, at 6d., ls., and Qs. each. 
PATENT PERRYIAN SIDE 
Nine, with Holder, 2s. 
PATENT PERRKYIAN 
Nine, with Holder, 2s, 
Sold by all Stationers and Dealers in Metallic Pens; 
and at the Manufactory, 37, Red Lion Square, London, 


ee 





SPRING PEN, 


UNDER SPRING PEN; 


. _—$4,§ ——$______. 

ERVOUS DEBILITY, &e—MEDI- 

CAL ETHICS.—The following Works will serve 
as Guides and Monitors to all who may feel interested in 
their perusal. Twenty-first Edition, 5s. each—1. The 
4Ezis of Life presents an extended view of the causes 
and effects attending the neglect of the vital system, 
as tending to produce general debility and nervous 
irritation. 2. The Syphilist contains practical observa- 
tions on gonorrhea, &c. Hygeiana treats upon 
female complaints, Testimonials: “ These books can 
be safely recommended, as well for the moral truths 
they contain as for the extensive and successful result of 
the author's experience.’ — London Morning Journal, 
“ The precepts contained in this work are interesting and 
useful”’—Hdinburgh Paper. “This publication offers the 
most important advantages,”—Glasgow Paper. “ These 
works have passed through twenty editions, They com- 
bine utility with simplicity, and we recommend them ac- 
eordingly.”—Dublin Weekly Journal. The rbove may be 
had of Sherwoed and Co. Paternoster Row; 4, Catherine 
Sireet, Strand; Porter, 72, Grafton Street, Dublin; 12, 
Calton Street, Edinburgh; 86, Trongate, Glasgow ; and 
of all Booksellers, 5s. each. Messrs. Goss may be con- 
sulted every day at their house; and \patients in the 
Yemotest parts of the eountry can be treated successfully 
@p their describing minutely the case, and enclosing a 
remittance for advice and medicine. which can be for- 
warded to any partof the world. No difficulty can occur, 
asthe licines will be ly packed, and carefully 
—— from ebservation.—7, Laneaster Place, Strand, 





q{DUCATION IN EDINBURGH. 

"A Mr. RHIND, M.R.C.S. will commence his LEC- 
TURES on GEOLOGY and ZOOLOGY in November, 
with weekly excursions around the environs in Spring 
and Summer. Mr. R. receives into his house a limited 
number of pupils, attending the educational establish- 
ments of Edinburgh, where their morals and private 
studies are strictly attended to. 

Edinburgh, 21, Forth Street, September 1836. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 
WANTED by a Wholesale and Retail Oil, Ita- 

lian, and Shipping House, in one of the principal tho- 
roughfares in the city, a respectable and well-educated 
YOUTH asan APPRENTICE (either out-door or in- 
door, as may be arranged). All the articles are manufac- 
tured on the premises, and every opportunity is afforded 
a young man of learning the above trades in all their 
branches, besides the Countinghouse, Customhouse, and 
Dock departments. A Premium required, and respect- 
able references. Apply by letter, post-paid, to A. B. 


JosEru THomas’s News and Advertising Office, 1, Finch 


Lane, Cornhill. 





ENTRAL 


SOCIETY OF 


EDUCATION. 
This Society has been formed for the purpose of urging 
the importance and endeavouring to improve the science 


and art of Education, 


It is proposed to attain these objects— 

Ist, By publishing a periodical work containing accounts 
and criticisms of plans and systems of Education, reviews 
of works of various branches of Edueation, original arti- 
cles and short notices of school books, 

2d. By collecting information on the Statistics of Edu- 


cation. 


The Society will consist of Members who are qualified 
by the annval payment of 1l/. and upwards, or one pay- 
ment of 107, and upwards to the funds of the Society. 

PRESIDENT. 
The Right Hon. Lord Denman, Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench. 


CHAIRMAN 


oF COMMITTEES, 


Thomas Wyse, Esq. M.P. 


CoMMITTEE OF 

Mr. Sergeant Adams. 
W. Allen, Esq. 
W. Beckiord, Esq. 
Thos, Bermingham, Esq. 
E. L. Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 
Thos. Coates, Esq. 
Augustus de Morgan, Esq. 
B. F. Duppa, Esq. 
Carteret 1. W. Ellis, Esq. 
Howard Elphinstone, Esq. 

{.P. F.R.S, 
W. Ewart, Esq. M.P. 
R. Forster, Esq. 
Capt. Ferguson, R.N. M.P. 
W. B. Glasse, Esq. 
B. Hawes junior, Esq. M.P. 
A. Hill, Esq. 
Lord King. 
Sir Charles Lemon, Bart. 

M.P. F.R.S. LL.D. 


MANAGEMENT. 

C. Lushington, Esq. M.P. 

C.G, Stuart Menteath, Esq. 

T. M. Morgan, Esq. 

Sir W. Molesworth, Bart. 
M.P. F.R.S, 

Arthur Mower, Esq. M.D. 
Right Hon. J. A. Murray, 
M.P. (Lord Advocate, ) 
Sir R. Musgrave, Bart, M.P. 

J. A. Musgrave, Esq. 

W.S. O’Brien, Esq. M.P. 

G.R. Porter, Esq. 

G. Poulett Scrope, Esq. 
M.P. F.R.S. 

E. Strutt, Esq. M.P. 

Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, M.P. 

James Emmerson Tennant, 
Esq. M.P. 

W. T. Vardon, Esq. 

G.H Ward, Esq. M.P. 








G. Long, Esq. J. A. Yates, Esq. 
B. F. Duppa, Esq. Hon. See. 
1, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 
Subscriptions are received by the Westminster Bank ; 
by Sir J. W. Lussocx and Co.; and by the Secretary. 


ORK and NORTH of ENGLAND 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
High Ousegate, York, and King William Street, London. 
Established 1834. 

The Rapid extension of the Business of this Company, 
and its numerous and important agencies, having ren- 
dered it requisite that a Board of Direction should be 
formed in London, and the arrangements for this purpose 
being now complete, the London Board are prepared to 
receive proposals for Assurances both in the Life and 
Fire Departments. 

Drrecrors. 
YORK, 
W. Cooper, Esq. Chairman 
T. Gregory, Esq.Alderman, 

Deputy Chairman 
| J. Agar, Esq. 
| J, Audus, Esq. 

J. Barstow, Esq. 
M. Carr, Esq. 
H. Cooper, Esq. 
J. Gadsden, Esq. 
C.J. Hanson, Esq. 
W. Hargrove, Esq. 
T. Mason, Esq. 
W. Matterson, Esq. 
J.T. Wawn, Esq. 
G. Woodall, Esq. 
So.icirors, 
Thomas G. Acton, Esq. 1, Elm Court, Temple; and 
Johu Ord, Esq. Petergate, York, 
SURVEYOR, 
T. Marsh Nelson, Esq.7, Charles Street, 
St. James’s Square. 
VALUER. 
Mr, James Jury, 3, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
3ANKERS. 
Messrs. Coutts and Co, Strand. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices in Lon- 
don or York; or of the Company’s Agents in the prin- 
cipal Provincial Towns. 

Epmunp Bartow, Managing Director. 


Lonpon. 
G. F. Young, Esq. M.P. 
Chairman 
M. Forster, 
Chairman 
A. Bannerman, Esq. M.P. 
J. W. Childers, Esq. M.P. 
Sir J. Eyre, M.D. 
W. Haigh, Esq. 
J. B. Johnson, Esq. 
T. H.Kerfoot, Esq. 
J. Norbury, Esq. 
J. Parker, Esq. M.P. 
E. T. Whittaker, Esq. 
J. White, Esq. Alderman 


Esq. Deputy 











ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 

a pure extract of Camomile Flowers, prepared by a 
peculiar process, by which all the medicinal properties of 
rather more than one ounce of the flowers are concen- 
trated into four moderate-sized Pills. They are mild in 
operation, and have proved wonderfully successful in re- 
moving every symptom of indigestion, sick head-ache, 
loss of appetite, giddiness, heart-burn, costiveness, erup- 
tions of the skin, and all complaints arising from a dis- 
ordered state of the digestive organs; they require no 
alteration of diet, and persons who have suffered from in- 
digestion for several years have, by their use, in a few 
weeks perfectly recovered, which is the most convincing 
proof of their efficacy. Sold by A. WiLLovensy and 
Co. (late B. Godfrey Windus), 61, Bishopsgate Street 
Without, London, and nearly all respectable Medicine 
Venders, Be particular to ask for “ Norton’s Pills,” 
for, in consequence of their great suceess, some unprin- 
cipled persons have prepared a spurious imitation. 





RIGHTON AND LONDON RAIL- 
WAY, WITHOUT A TUNNEL. 
Offices, No, 31, New Bond Street. 

The NEW SHARES, including the instalment, pay- 
able on or before the 10th of September instant, are now 
READY for ISSUE at the Offices of the Company, daily, 
between the hours of eleven and tw o’clock, and may be 
had upon the delivery up of the Old Shares and the 
Banker's receipt; or, for the convenience of Sharehoklers, 
tha call may be paid at the Office in the first instance. 

By order of the Board, 
Joun Coes Fourprinter, Secretary, 

September 2d, 1836. 


np BAMES HAVEN DOCK AND 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Notice is hereby given, that in pursuance of the provi- 
sions contained in the Act of Parliament, the first Gene- 
ral Meeting of the Proprietors will be held at the Lon- 
don Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, on Wednesday the 
28th day of September next, at twelve o’clock precisely, 

By order of the Board, 
Henry Amstncx, Secretary.” 

Thames Haven Dock and Railway Office, 

34, Abchurch Lane, 3ist August 1836. 





PP aAmes HAVEN DOCK AND 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Notice is hereby given, that in pursuance of the Act 
of lucorporation, a Registry is now in course of being 
made out of all Persons who hold sharés in the Capital 
Stock of this Company ; and that it is necessary that the 
Certificates of Shares should be exchanged for Certificates 
of Registry under the Common Seal of the Company, 
Every holder of Certificates of Shares is therefore re- 
qnested to leave them, or cause them to be left, at the 
office of the Company, free of expeuse, with a memoran- 
dum at the back stating his name, addition, and residence, 
and whether he wishes the whole of such Shares to be in- 
cluded in one Certificate of Registry or in two or more 
Certificates. 

Due notice of the Certificates of Registry being ready 
for delivery will be giveu. 

By order of the Board, 
Henry Amsinck, Secretary. 

Thames Haven Dock and Railway Office, 

34, Abchurch Lane, 3lst August 1836. 





y ‘ YHAMES HAVEN DOCK AND 
RAILWAY. 

A Meeting of the Shareholders in the THames Haven 
and Raruway Company (for which an Act of Incorpora- 
tion has been recently obtained) was held this day at 
the York Hotel, Manchester. 

Tuomas Wacker, Esq. of Stand, in the Chair. 

At which Mr. Amsinck, the Secretary, attended to 
render such information as might be required. Various 
questions were put relative to the undertaking and its 
prospects, when it appeared that the situation was pecu- 
liarly favourable for the construction of the Dock, and 
that the ground had been purchased on very advantageous 
terms—that the formation of the Railway was most easy, 
from the nature of the couatry, uo inclination exceeding 
1 in 500, and the greater part of the line being 1 in L000— 
that the works would be constructed at the estimated 
capital—and that the ground upon which the revenue was 
estimated, though extensive, rather proved a larger than 
smaller profit to the Shareholder, and as all the other 
poiuts of inquiry were satisfactorily answered— 

It was unanimously Kesolved—That this Meeting is 
perfectly satisfied with the explanations given of the 
views and prospects of the Company by the Secretary ; 
and that the undertaking is one that is likely to be highly 
beneficial as a national work, and yield a large remunera- 
tion to the proprietors. 

The thanks of the Meeting were then unanimously 
voted to the Chairman, for his kindness in taking the 
Chair and attention to the business of the Meeting. 

Manchester, Thursday, Augus} 25, 1836. 


IDDLESEX COAL ASSOCIA- 
TION —The LONDON COLLIER and COAL 
COMPANY having obtained the repeal of the Act of 
Parliament restricting more than five persons from join- 
ing in the Coal Trade, and laid dowu a course of ma- 
nagement and operation far more extensive than was 
contemplated by the Middlesex Coal Association, the 
Proprietors of the latter Company have considered that 
it would be more advantageous to the Shareholders geud- 
rally to join the London Collier and Coal Company, and 
thereby render the improvements which they had con- 
templated making in the trade much more beneficial 
both to themselves and the public; they therefore re- 
commend those persons to whom Shares were not allotted 
in the Middlesex Coal Association, to apply for Shares 
in the London Collier and Coal Company, the present 
Offices of which are No. 1, Queen Street Place, Souit- 

wark Bridge. 

By order of the Directors of the 
Middlesex Soal Association, 
FrepERICK BasuHForp, Secretary. 
Old Broad Street, Aug. 24. 


: : ” 
ALLAD. Air—*Cottage in the Wood. 
Inthe wildness ofa glade, 
Where the playful zephyrs reign, 
One bright lovely eve I stray’d 
O’er the dewy-spangled plain. 
Deep the twilight sunk in night 
Dreary darkness ’gan to lower 
But I saw a distant light, 
Beauteous as the noon-day’s power. 
See! it approaches—uearer still! 
See! the radiant object come: 
Anxious doubts my bosom thrill, 
Terror binds my soul in gloom. 
See—myself—my form —is there; 
Every feature’s bright display’d 
Glorious vision!—why appear? 
Why in splendour thus array’d? 
Nearer yet !—a gentle tongue 
Calls my fluttering seuses back ; 
Then I found the vision sprang 
But from WARRKEN’S Jetty Black ; 
*T was a stranger, whose bright shoes 
WARREN'S Blacking shone so bright, 
Beam'd those superhuman glows, 
Through the gloomy tint of night! 
ThisEasy-shiningand Brilliant blacking,Preparedt™ 
ROBERT WARREN, 30, Strand, Loudon; and Sold i 
every Town in the Kingdom. Be particular to enquit 
for WARREN’S, 30, Strand, 
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ANCHESTER GRAND 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
For the BENEFIT of the PUBLIC CHARITIES, 
18 


Under the Patronage of his Most Gracious Majesty the 
KING, Duke of Lancaster, " 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, 
Dutchess of Lancaster, : 
And their Royal Highnesses the Dutchess of KENT 
and the Princess VICTORIA, 
Vicr-PaTRONs. 

Charles Standish, Esq. High | The Boroughreeve of Man- 
Sheriff of the County | chester : 

Right Hon. the Earl of | The Mayor of Liverpool 
Derby, Lord-Lieutenant | Sir H. B. Houghton, Bart. 
of the County Sir John Gerrard, Bart. 

His Grace the Duke of Ha- | Sir T. S. M. Stanley, Bart. 
milton and Brandon | Sir T. D. Hesketh, Bart. 

His Grace the Duke of | Sir O. Mosley, Bart. M.P. 
Sutherland | Sir George Philips, Bart. 

The Most Noble the Mar- | Sir Thomas B. Birch, Bart. 
quis of Westminster | Peter Ainsworth, Esq. M.P, 

Right Hon. the Earl of | J. 1. Blackburne, Esq. M.P. 

Mamford and Warrington | William Bolling, Esq. M.P. 

Right Hon. the Earl of | J. Brocklehurst, Esq. M.P. 
Wilton J. Brotherton, Esq. M.P. 

Right Hon. Lord Francis | John Entwistle, Esq. M.P. 
Egerton, M.P. William Ewart, Esq. MP. 

Right Hon, Lord Stanley, | W. T. Egerton, Esq. M.P. 

P William Fielding, Esq. M.P. 

P. H. Fleetwood, Esq. M.P. 

John Fort, Esq. M.P. 

Thomas Greene, Esq. M.P. 

Charles Hindley, Esq. M.P. 

T. Houldsworth, Esq. M.P. 

J. H. Kearsley, Esq. M.P. 

J 

J 








Right Hon, Viscount Moly- 
neux 

Right Hon. Viscount San- | 

don, M.P. | 

Right Hon. Lord Robert | 
> 

| 

| 






Grosvenor, M.} 
Right Hon. Lord Vernon 
Right Hon. Lord Ducie . Wilson Patten, Esq. M.P. 
Right Hon. Lord Lilford |G. R_ Philips, Esq. M.P. 
Right Hon, Lord Delamere | Mark Philips, Esq. M.P, 
Right Hon. Lord De Tabley | Richard Potter, Esq. M.P. 
Right Hon. Lord Skelmers- | John Ryle, Esq. M.P. 

dale William Turner, Esq. M.P. 
Hon. R. B.Wilbraham,M.P. | Richard Walker, Esq. M.P. 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, | G. Wilbraham, Esq. M.P. 

Bart. M.P. Rey. John Clowes 
Right Hon. C. P. Thomson, | Wilbraham Egerton, Esq. 

M.P William Hulton, Esq. 
George Lloyd, Esq. 
Thomas J. Trafford, Esq. 


ohv F. Lees, Esq. M.P. 


The Very Rev, the Warden, 
and the Rev. the Fellows 
of the Collegiate Church 

CuAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Joun Macvicar, Esq. Boroughreeve of Manchester. 
Principat VocaL PERFORMERS. 

Mrs. H. R. Bishop Mr. H. Phillips 
Mrs. W. Knyvett Mr. Terrail 








Miss C. Novello Madame Caradori Allan 
Mrs. A. Shaw Mademoiselle Assandri 
Mr. Braham Madame Malibran de Beriot 
Mr. Bennett | Signor Ivanoff 


Ss 
Mr. Machin Signor Lablache 
Principat INSTRUMENTAL PERFORMERS, 
For the Evening Concerts: 
Monsieur De Beriot, Violin. 
Leader of the Morning Performances— 
Mr. F, Cramer. 
Organist—Mr, W. Wilkinson. 
Leader of the Evening Concerts—Mr. Mori. 
Principal Second Violin — | Clarionets — Mr. Willman, 

Mr. Wagstaff and 35 other Mr. Powell, and 2 others. 

Violins. Bassoons—Mr.Bauman, Mr. 
Tenors — Mr. Moralt, Mr. Tully, and 2 others. 

Sherrington, & 14 others. | Yorns—Mr. Platt, Mr. Rae, 
Violonce(los—Mr. Lindley, and 4 others. 

Mr. Crouch, and 8 others. | Trumpets—Mr. Harper, Mr. 
Double Basses—Signor Dra- Irwin, and 2 others. 

gonetti, Mr, Howell, and | Trombones — Mr, Smithies 

8 othere, junior, Mr. Bean, Mr. 
Flutes—Mr. Nicholacn, Mr. Smithies, Mr. Robinson, 

Card, aud 2 others. Ophicleide—Mr. Ponder. 
Hautboys —Mr. G. Cooke, | Double Drums—Mr. Chipp. 

Mr, Keating, and2 otheis 

Conauctor— 

Sir George Smart, who will preside at the Pianoforte. 

The Band will be numerous and complete in every de- 
partment, and the Chorus (under the superintendence of 
Mr. W. Wilkinson, assisted by Mr. G. Holden, of Liver- 
pool) selected from the Choral Societies of Manchester, 
Liverpool, and other efficient performers. The Band and 
Chorus willconsist of nearly 400 performers. 

The Performances wili take place: 

Inthe Mornings, at the Collegiate Church, to com- 
mence at 11 o'clock precisely; in the Evenings, at the 
Theatre Royal, to commence at half-past 7 o’clock pre- 
cisely, 





Oa Tuesday Morning, September 13th, 
Parts 1 and 2, the whole of Haydu’s Sacred Oratorio, 
“ The Creation.” Part 3. A Cantata, “The Seventh Day,” 
H.R. Bishop; and a Selection, ‘Tuesday Evening, a 
Grand Miscellaneous Concert. 

On Wednesday Morning, September 14th, 

A Grand Performance of Sacred Music. Part L. A Selection 
from Handel’s Oratorio, * Solomon,” and from the works of 
other eminent composers. Part 2, A Cantata, ‘The 
Christian’s Prayer.” Spohr. Part 3. A Selection, includ- 
ing part of Handel’s Oratorio, “Israel in Egypt.” Wed- 
nesday Evening, a Grand Miscellaneous Concert. 

On Thursday Morning, September 15th, 
Handel’s Sacred Oratoria, “The Messiah,” with additional 
accompaniments by Mozart. Thursday Evening, aGrand 
Miscellaneous Concert. 

On Friday Morniag, September 16th, 
Beethoven’s Sacred Oratorio, “ ‘he Mount of Olives.” 
Part 2. A Selection, including some pieces from Cudmore’s 
Oratorio, “The Martyr of Antioeh.’ Part 3, Spohr’s 
Sacred Oratorio, “ The Last Judgment.” 

The selectious will be from the works of Mozart, Per. 
golesi, Hummel, Cimarosa, Cherubini, Hasse, Attwood, 
Neukomm, &c. 

On Monday Evening, September 12th, there will be a 
Dress Baut at the Assembly Rooms; and on Friday 
Evening, September 16th, at the Theatre Royal, Assembly 
Rooms, and Portico (which will be connected on this 
veeasion), a GRAND Fancy Dress Batt, for which the 
most celebrated quadrille bands are engaged. 

The prices of admission to each performance wil] be 
as follow; To the Oratorios on Tuesday, Wednesday 
Thursday, and Friday Mornings—Patrons’ gallery (all 
reserved seats), 2)s.; body of the church, not under the 
galleries (reseywed seats), 15s.; galleries, front seats (re- 





served), 15s.; galleries (not reserved) and seats under 
the galleries, 10s. 6d.; choir, 5s. 

To the Concerts, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day Evenings: Patrons’ seats in front of the pit (all re- 
served), 2ls.; rest of the pit and lower boxes (reserved 
seats), 16s; upper boses (reserved seats), 12s. 6d.; 
gallery, 6s. 

Batt at the Assembly Rooms on Monday evening: 
Gentlemen, 15s.; ladies, 10s, 6d.; (including refresh- 
meuts), 

Granp Fancy Dress Baur, on Friday evening: 
Admission (including refreshments), 21s. 

The Tickets will be sold at the Town Hall only, which 
will be open for that purpose on Friday the 9th, Saturday 
the 10th, and Monday 12th of September, from 9 o’clock 
in the morning until 4 in the afternoon ; and on the Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday following, from 
haif-past 8 until half-past 10 in the morning; and from 
4 in the afternoon until 7 in the evening. At the time of 
purchasing tickets for reserved seats, a number will be 
drawn by ballot, which will determine the order of the 
choice for selecting places. ‘The choice of reserved seats 
will commence on Monday morning at ten o'clock, for 
the Oratorios, aud at two o’clock for the Concerts. All 
persons buying tickets on the Friday and Saturday, and 
before ten o'clock on Monday, will have an equal chance 
of choosing places. In balloting for seats, one indivi- 
dual cannot secure more than ten seats for each perform- 
ance. No money will be received at the duvors, nor will 
any person be admitted without a ticket. The Com- 
mittee require that all persons will appear at the Fancy 
Dyess Ball ia Fancy or Full Court Dresses, Old English 
or Foreign Costumes, or in Full Dress Naval or Military 
Uniforms, as none other will be admitted, clergymen ex- 
cepted. Masks or dominos will not be allowed, and the 
police have stri¢t orders to prevent the admission of im- 
proper persons. Ladies are particularly requested not 
to wear large head dresses at the Oratorios and Con- 
certs. 

The Committee are prepared to afford assistance to 
strangers in procuring lodgings and accommodation, and 
applications for this purpose must be addressed to Mr. 
GrorGE WiTHINGTON, the Secretary, at the Town hall. 








Hee CURE for CORNS and 
BUNIONS.—ALLINGHAM’S ROTTERDAM 
CORN and BUNION SOLVENT, which gives relief 
upon the first application, and speedily eradicates them 
without pain or inconvenience, as the following proves : 

‘“* Sir—I have great pleasure in bearing witness to the 
virtues of your Corn Solvent, by the use of a single 
bottle of which, in the year 1829,I was perfectly cured 
of two inveterate corns, and was enabled to walk with 
ease, which had not been the case for several years, nor 
have I experienced the slightest inconvenience from them 
since, “ Yours, J, NIcHOLLs. 
_*14, Catherine Street, Commercial Road, Jan.20, 1836.” 

A further testimony to its merits, no less strong, is 
fully proved by the ingenuity which some unprincipled 
persons have exercised to imitate its title and appearance, 
and to substitute for it au article not merely inefficacious 
but mischievous. It is therefore necessary to ask ‘for 
Allingham’s Rotterdam Corn and Bunion Solvent; and 
see that J. A. Sharwood is written on the outside wrapper, 
as none others are genuine, Sold by J. A. SHarwoop, 
55, Bishopsgate Without, in Bottles at ls. ldd., 1s. 9d., 
and 4s. 6d.; and by appointment of most Medicine 
Venders. 


” 


ee SPECIFIC SOLUTION 
OF COPAIBA, 

The PECULIAR DISEASES for which the SPE- 
CIFIC is applicable are particularly described in the di- 
recitons accoinpanying the Medicine. The EFFICACY 
of FRANKS’S SPECIFIC SOLUTION of COPALIBA 
is verified by the following, amongst other numerous 
Certificates from the Medical Profession. 

TESTIMONIALS, 

From Joseru Henry Green, Esq., F.R.S one of the 
Council of the Royal College of Surgeous, Surgeon to 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, and Professor of Surgery in 
King’s College, London. 

“T have made trial of Mr. Fran«s’s Solution of Co- 
paiba, at St. Thomas’s Hospital, iu a variety of cases of 
discharges in the male and female, and the results war- 
rant my stating, that it is an efficacious remedy, and one 
which does not produce the usual unpleasant effects of 
Copaiba, (Signed) “Josepullenry GREEN. 

« 46, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, April 15, 1835.” 

From Branspy Coorer, Esq. F.R.S. Surgeon to Guy’s 

Hospital, and Lecturer on Anatomy, &c &e. 

“Mr, BransBy Cooper presents his compliments to 
Mr. GeorGce Franks, and has great pleasure in bearing 
testimony of the efficacy of his Solution of Copaiba in 
Gonorrhea, for which disease Mr. Cooper has prescribed 
the Solution in ten or twelve cases with perfect success, 

« New Street, Spring Gardeus, April 13, 1835.” 

From Witi1amM Henrscn, Esq. No. 3, Furnival’s Inn, 
Holborn, late House Surgeon to the Free Hospital, 
Greville Street, Hatton Garden, 

“ My dear Sir—I have given your Medicine in very 
many cases of Gonorrhea and Gleets, some of which 
had been many months under other treatment, and can 
bear testimony to its great efficacy. I have found it to 
cure in a much shorter time, and with more benefit to the 
general health, than any other mode of treatment I know 
of: the generality of cases have been cured withiu a 
week from the commencement of taking the Medicine, 
and some of them in less time than that. Have the 
goodness to send me another supply. 

«T am, dear Sir, yours, very truly, 

“ April 15,1833,” (Signed) “ Winniam Hentscu.” 

Prepared only by George Franks, Surgeon, 90, Black- 
friars Road, and may be had of his agents, Barclay and 
Sons, Farringdon Street; Edwards,67,St. Paul's Church- 
yard; Thomas Butler, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Panl’s ; 
Sanger, 150, Uxtord Street; Johnston, 68, Cornhill; 
Prout, 229, Strand; Hendebourck, Middle Row, Holborn ; 
Bowling, St. George’s Circus, Surry Theatre; Watt's, 106, 
Edgeware Road, London; Evans, Son, aud Co. 15, Fen- 
wick Street, Liverpool; at the Medical Hall, 54, Lower 
Sackville Street, Dublin; of J and R. Kaimes, Leith 
Walk, Edinburgh; and of all Wholesale and, Retail 
Patent Medicine Venders in the United Kingdom. Sold 
in bottles at 2s. 9d.; 4s, 6d.; and Jls. each. Duty in- 
cluded, : 

Caution, — To prevent imposition, the Honourable 
Commissioners of Stamps have directed the uname of 
«Greorce Franks, Blackfriars Road,” to be engraved 
on the Government Stamp. 

N.B.—-Hospitals, and other Medica) Charities, supplied 
as usual fom the Proprietor. 

®.® Mr. “RANKS may be consulted, every day, as usual 
until 2 o’clock, 














DEFECTIVE ORIGINAL 


MUSIC FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES OF 
YOUNG CHILDREN, 
Just Published 


Pur SINGING MASTER. 


Containing: Instructions for Teaching Singing— 
The Notation of Music—Rudiments of the Science of 
harmony; and Sixty-four popular airs, arranged as 
Songs, and also harmonized for three voices as Glees or 
short Choruses, Adapted with suitable words, for the: 
Use of Children and Young Persons of different ages, 
Price 5s. 6d. 
E. Winson, Royal’ Exchange; and J, Hart, Music- 
seller, 109, Hatton Garden, 





Just Published, Price 2s. 6d. 
RITICAL REMARKS ON CER 
TAIN RECENTLY PUBLISHED OPINIONS 
CONCERNING LIFE AND MIND. 
By Joun Roserrton, Surgeon. 
Member of the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Manchester, &c, 

Contents: Dr. Elliotson’s Opinions on Life and 
Mind—On Dr. Blliotson’s Opinion that it isthe Brain 
which thinks—Dr. Elliotson’s Arguments to prove that 
it is the Brain which thinks—Remarks on Life: being 
an examination of Dr, Prout’s hypothesis of an Organic 
Agent as advanced in his Gulstonian Lectures and in his 
Bridgewater Treatise—Does consciousness supply suffi- 
cient evidence to prove that the mind is in its nature 
distinct from the body—Is superiority of mind in the 
animal kingdom exactly commensurate with superiority 
of Brain ?—Moral Causes of Insanity—Is the doctrine of 
Materialism ever likely to become popular—Sir Charles 
Bell concerning the Vital Principle. 

London; Loneman, Rees, Orme, Brown, GREEN, 

and LONGMAN. 
SOUTHEY’S COWPER. 
The Sixth Volume, illustrated with a richly-engraved 

Frontispiece, by Allen, a beautiful Vignette by Goodall, 

and a Portrait of Samuel Rose, the correspondent of 

Cowper, engraved by Robinson. 
rP\HE LIFE and WORKS of COWPER, 

By Roserr Sourney, Esq. Poet Laureate. 

*,* This edition isin the attractive form of Byron, 
Crabbe, Scott, Edgeworth, &c. and the price is the same 
per volume, although it contains more illustrations, and 
these more highly-finished than any of its predecessors. 

“ Four Volumes of this splendid edition are now before 
us, an edition which unites every literary requisite and 
luxury; an edition to which we would point a stranger’s 
attention as a very triumph of the press. Southey has 
written this Life with his usual brilliant style, whose 
evolutions have the blended spirit and regularity of mi- 
litary movements. With him, too, industry is a passion ; 
he collects, compares, and works out his infinite vein 
of knowledge with a love delighting in its labour, ..... 
We must now turn to the delicious illustrations, so full 
of beauty, character, and poetry. What a reality they 
give tothe scenes! take the wilderness at Weston, Cow- 
per’s own residence at Olney, the charming Portrait of 
Mrs. Unwin, the Spionie, the Chesnut Avenue — how 
completely has the artist made them parts of our memory | 
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at the commencement, that these volumes are a triamph 
of literature and art,” —L'terary Gazette, Aug. 6. 
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